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THE SISTERHOOD OF WOMEN. 


\ STOCK charge which used to be emploved with 
4% sarcastic emphasis, and which finds occasional echo 
to-day, declares in trenchant terms that women are inca- 
pable of fellowship with their kind. As a corollary there 
follows the assertion that in respect to one another they 
are so imbued with all uncharitableness they can never 
experience the sentiment of friendship. To impress upon 
them their shortcomings in this particular, and to point 
the necessary moral,the examples of Damon and Pythias, 
of David and Jonathan, have done yeoman duty, while 
from the association of A2neas and Achates many inter- 
esting applications have been deduced. Since historic in- 
stances of femiuine friendship could not be produced in 
instant refutation, the satisfying but illogical conclusion 
has been reached that there is nothing in the ‘‘ sisterhood 
of women”: it belongs to the domain of myth. 

Just how the wiseacres who proclaimed this result at- 
tained their knowledge of this feminine lack is shrouded 
in mystery. For a matter of that,there has been and still 
is a great deal of flat assertion and unwarrantable deduc 
tion in other matters as well as in that suggested by the 
David and Jonathan episode. Are there not hints to-day 
of Revolutionary spirit kindling some fires not exactly 
patriotic, and of much flouting of Colonial ancestry as 
fair dames pass by? Is not Dame Rumor up to her old 
tricks, filling eager ears with variegated tales? However, 
as there is nothing without its use in this world, this pre- 
conceived idea of women’s friendships has served a good 
end as the subject of witticisms galore, and has in a mea- 
sure relieved the strain on the immortal mother-in-law. 

Our own defects in this particular having thus been 
duly impressed upon us for long decades past, it might 
be interesting to ask what constitutes this sentiment for 
which we have such inaptitude. If we seek information 
from certain sources we are met by startling contradic- 
tions: one poet snarls, morosely, ‘‘ Friendship is but a 
name”; another, with a cheerful disregard of unity of 
metaphor, declares it is “‘sweet’ner of life and solder of 
society”; while a third tells us the sentiment knows no 
cold medium, and can be readily transmuted into active 
regentment. And surely Alexander Pope wrote from 
personal experience. Hence we grow a little suspicious, 
and imagine if we could get at the bottom facts of his 
toric friendships we might without injustice picture Da 
mon a little nervous about the timely arrival of Pythias 
to keep that appointment with the executioner of Syra- 
cuse; or surmise that David sometimes got out of sorts 
with his Jonathan, and indulged in invidious remarks ; 
or hear faithful Achates, after some particularly trying 
session, denounce pious A2neas as an unmitigated bore. 
Or if we should turn a search-light upon the inner thoughts 
of our brothers to-day might we not discover some ele- 
ments of *‘ pride and vainglory” highly detrimental to ex- 
alted friendship? 

But, after all, such speculations have nothing to do 
with the case: definitions are arbitrary at best, and reality 
is worth tons of theory. No matter how much they may 
have lacked in the past, the women of to day, especially 
those in business and professional life, are no longer 
strangers to the sentiment of fellowship. ‘‘The sister- 
hood of women” is a reality; the countless women’s or- 
ganizations prove the case. The desire is not to eclipse 
but to aid one another, to stretch out a friendly hand, to 
speak a kindly word. As women become better ac- 
quainted they discover points of excellence,and a gather 
ing where the toga virilis never appears is no longer a 
dreary function, but an occasion of pleasure. In just the 
proportion that women take pleasure in one another's com- 
pany is the necessity of the male element as a social fac- 
tor decreasing. There is, however, no immediate danger 
that society will suffer a Quaker-like division in its rela- 
tions, or that men will be forced to learn just how the 
Peri felt when she stood outside the gate. The time for 
foolish assertions and more foolish comparisons has gone 
by, and the season is ripe for mutual consideration and 
rejoicing in every step forward. 

One flattering unction women can lay to their souls, 
and that is, in this matter of fellowship and sisterhood 
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they have been their own educators. The alphabet was 
surely learned in the old-time sewing society, where, while 
busy fingers fashioned garments for heathen bodies, the 
thoughts expressed were not all gossip. Clubs, patriotic 
societies, village improvement associations, and charitable 
orgavizations have been the advanced school-rooms, and 
this very education as sent to a deserved limbo that time- 
worn fallacy about woman and friendship. 


CHANGES OF TASTE. 
DISTINGUISHED college professor is fond of tell- 
ing how certain impressions of his youth stood in his 

way on several occasions. 

A “‘button-ball” tree grew in his father’s back yard. 
Very early in his infancy he became convinced that no 
other tree in the universe could be so big. He adopted it, 
at any rate, as his standard of measurement. When he 
went away from home and began his travels, new things 
which he saw failed to impress him. He was constantly 
comparing everything to that ‘‘ button-ball” tree in his 
father’s back yard. He found nothing else like it in 
grandeur or in size. 

By-and-by the professor came home. When he saw 
the ‘* button-ball” tree again it seemed to have shrunk to 
so diminutive a size he hardly recognized it. 

Most of us are like that college professor. We have 
each some standard of measurement, to which we com- 
pare every new thing we meet. New books are not like 
old ones, read when our susceptibilities are fresh. New 
faces are not as beautiful as old ones seen when our young 
enthusiasms lent a color to our vision. New ways of 
travelling, of making voyages of discovery—all new ven- 
tures, ingfact—lack qualities which stirred us in those 
which we remember thrilling us, when none of our ca- 
pacities of enjoyment were dead, none of our faith had 
vanished, and we still believed in the disinterested and 
the sincere. 

And the consequence is that we lose our ability to 
recognize the value of the new. We are hampered by 
our constant desire to go to old impressions, old memo- 
ries, measuring everything by them. But we forget when 
we make our comparison, and indulge our adverse criti- 
cisms, that the change which is really to be lamented is the 
change in ourselves. We who have failed to keep pace 
with the progress of our times, its peculiar interests and 
its developments. We simply have not grown. Our old 
associations have cramped us, destroying our power to 
recognize and respond to the things that are vital. 

We have immolated on the altars of our prejudices our 
capacity for perceiving what the new things mean. Our 
emotions, more than all, are worn out. 


GENTLEWOMEN IN NEW FIELDS. 


JT is Arabella’s idea, not mine. Arabella says that there 

ought to be some medium of exchange through which 
gentlewomen desiring certain positions could reach the 
persons having these positions to dispose of. 

She tells me that there is sore n of just such an ex- 
change. And Arabella knows. An intelligence office 
does not meet the requirement ; newspaper advertise- 
ments do not always satisfy; and though she consults 
the cards at the woman's exchanges, she finds nowhere ex- 
actly that for which she is in search. 

And Arabella’s idea is not that she may always get ex- 
actly what she wants for her own pertiouler use. She 
has broader and more generous ideas, and wants some- 
thing done for gentlewomen who are poor, whose only 
talents are for domestic affairs, and who do not know 
how to reach the persons who stand in need of just that 
particular kind of service which they alone can render. 

She says that we now pay enormous salaries and wages 
to persons who have no right to demand them ; persons 
who are unskilled and pce. a who feel no loyalty to the 
work and bring no sense of obligation with them. 

We pay, as she says, fifty dollars or more a month to 
housekeepers who have only been domestics all their 
lives, and who have neither the intelligence nor the so- 
cial experience to manage a house without the assistance 
of the mistress ; housekeepers, in fact, who only add one 
more responsibility to the householder. 

Arabella wants this money to go to gentlewomen; to the 
really skilled, the really deserving; to the ladies, in fact, 
who have found themselves cuddenby poor, who are un- 
able to enter professions, but who must support them- 
selves or others, and who by birth and education are fitted 
for these places. 

‘But how” says Arabella—who, besides wanting to 
help them, happens at this very time to be in search of 
just such a housekeeper for herself—‘‘ how am I to get 
what I want? I don't know where to look; and those 
who would be ready to come do not know how to reach 
me. I would rather employ these people than others. Yet 
how can Ido so?” I wish I could help Arabella. And I 
am wondering who will. A wide field is certainly open 
to the one who tries. 

The requirements of our metropolitan life have made a 
different order of things necessary for us. To crowd our 
houses—which for the most part are small—with all the 
employces necessary for running ourestablishments would 
make existence unendurable. We have not the room, and 
we have not the nerves! More and more it is becoming 
the custom to send work out, or to have specialists arrive 
at given hours to perform it. The washing goes out, as a 
matter of course. The cleaning-woman comes in. Ac- 
countants arrive on certain days and go over our bills. 
Secretaries arrive on others. Clock-winders on a third. 

The ——e housekeeper has her hours and disappears, 
and her own life at home is undisturbed. She makes no 
sacrifice of individuality or of social position in assumin 
these duties for others. She keeps her own home, and f 
not an inharmonious element in that which she goes daily 
to manage. Two homes are, in fact, preserved in this 
way, instead of two being spoiled. The love of indepen- 
dence, inherent in the American woman is not destroyed. 
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Dignity is added to labor, and the work of a household is 
lifted on to a different plane. 

But, as Arabella says, how are the two sets of women 
who are still waiting to meet each other ever to be brought 
together? Is there no one to suggesta way? L.H.F. 





T= third public rehearsal and concert of the Philhar- 

monic Society took place on Friday afternoon, Janu- 
ary 7,and on Saturday evening, January 8, at Carnegie 
Hall, with M. Henri Marteau as soloist. 

The selections for orchestra were the entr’acte music 
from Cherubini’s ** Medea,” a symphonic poem called 
** Sehnsucht,” by Siegfried Wagner, and Bralims’s Second 
Symphony in D major, op. 73. 

M. Marteau, reappearing after an absence of several 
years, rendered Dvoraék’s A minor Concerto for violin with 
great brilliancy and finish, adding, ia response to a recall, 
a composition by Saint-Saéns which served to display 
those qualities he is known to possess. 

It must be acknowledged that Siegfried Wagner enters 
the field considerably handicapped by bearing a name only 
to be associated with epoch-making productions, and 
moreover, as the grandson of Franz Liszt, he has an addi- 
tional burden to overweight him. Except among those 
identified with the Baireuth representations, and who have 
been brought into personal contact with the young com- 

ser, whose gifts and earnestness of purpose were ac- 

nowledged years ago, there exists a prejudice against his 
creations, based on the general conviction that descendants 
of very great musicians rarely inherit actual genius, and, 
indeed, almost never rise above the level of mediocrity. 
Of course there are striking exceptions to this rule, but 
they are apt to be ignored when it comes to the point of 
anticipating what is likely to fall from the pen of such a 
composer as the one whose claims to distinction we are 
about to discuss. 


Siegfried Wagner's composition shows refinement of 
feeling, imagination, and the tendencies one might ex- 
pect to find in the musician whose training has forced him 
to ultra views of what musical art should mean. He is 
essentially modern in thought, and the influence of his 
former teacher, Humperdinck, may easily be traced. 

Unfortunately the power to sustain lofty ideas seems 
questionable, and the result as a whole was felt to be 
somewhat wpe but, to our thinking, it was 
eminently fitting that Herr Seidl, who was young Wag- 
ner’s first instructor, should bring forward this work and 
give Americans the chance to pronounce judgment on a 
composition of which so little has been known. 

Whether the Philharmonic Society is the proper place to 
introduce such experiments or not is a serious question. 
Those who have felt anxious to give our local composers 
the highest honors, in advance of their having achieved 
transatlantic fame, are now bitter in their denunciation 
of the society’s more liberal policy in regard to a foreigner; 
but if they wish to see their special theories put into prac- 
tice they may as well countenance the admission of the 
German composer's work. It is a poor rule which will 
not work both ways. 


A musical breakfast seems a strange and not altogether 
tempting institution; but all sorts of ventures must be 
made in the aid of such admirable enterprises as are 
connected with Life’s Fresh Air Fund, and certainly the 
scheme in its behalf was well launched on the morning of 
January 6, when a good-sized and fashionable audience 
partially filled the ball-room of the Astoria, and partook 
of the breakfast which followed the dramatic and musical 
entertainment, given at eleven o’clock and brought to an 
end at one. Among those who took part were the Misses 
Kieckhoefer—a trio consisting of violin, ‘cello, and 
piano—who interpreted a Norwegian dance, by Grieg, a 
serenade, by Czibulka, and Brahms’s Hungarian Dance. 
Miss Cady, a pianist, who was heard in a minuet, by Ni- 
code, and in Schults’s arrangement of Strauss’s Flederman’s 
Waltz, and a Miss Marie Story, who, as a substitute for 
Mrs. Wellman—deterred by illness from appearing—sang 
several songs, and at the same time played an obligato on 
the violin. 


The fourth and fifth entertainments of the Musical Art 
Society were made especially attractive by the production 
of several interesting novelties, among which may be 
cited “‘ Zanetto,” a one-act opera, by Mascagni; “‘In Old 
Japan,” a tragic pantomime with music, by Aimé La 
chaume, whose descriptive accompaniments were a fea 
ture of ‘‘ L’Enfant Prodigue,” and so admirably sustained 
the action of those who upheld the chief réles in that 
wonderful drama without words; and an opera, by Paér, 
entitled ‘‘ Il Maestro di Capella.” 

‘* Zanetto,” or rather the libretto of this work, is adopted 
from Francois Coppée’s *‘ Le Passant.” The part of the 
youthful :ninstrel was filled by Madame Chalia, the com- 
panion réle of Sylvia—a celebrated Florentine beauty, to 
whose generous impulse Zanetto owes his esca rom 
corrupting influences—being sustained by Mlle. Verlet. 

The opera has interesting moments, but is fragmentary; 
and owing to insufficient rehearsals, the otherwise excel- 
lent performances of the competent artists whose names 
have been mentioned were rather lacking in smoothness 
and restraint, and therefore increased the lnipoontion as to 
the uneven character of the music. 

Madame Pilar-Morin was the dancing-girl Adzwme, in 
“In Old Japan,” her associates being Madame Severine, Mr. 
Belknap, a young brother Edmond Morin, and Mr. Brin- 
ton. The costumes were picturesque, the music sug- 
gestive, and the action and poses of Madam Pilar-Morin 
extremely clever. It was in all respects a capital repre- 
sentation of a dramatic and interesting piece. 


“Tl Maestro di Capella,” with Madame Chalia, Signor 
di Bassini, and Signor Sabatelli to interpret the rdles of 
the Maestro, Benetto his nepbew, and Giltrude his mis- 
chievous but captivating maid-servant and prima donna 
in one, came first on the programme of the fifth entertain- 
ment, which occurred on the evening of January 11. 
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An opera called “The Dancing Highwayman” fol- 
lowed, introducing a débutante, Miss Mae ‘Vitus, and Mr. 
Frank Celli, of the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. 
The overture was conducted by Mr. Franko, and various 
musical selections were given in addition to those cited, 
a most curious and not-to-be-tolerated medley of familiar 
selections, and the ‘* Marseillaise "—played in honor of a 
French ambassador who was present in one of the boxes 
to the right of the stage—affording a contrast to the or 
chestral suites formerly introduced by way of intermezzo, 
and wisely abandoned in order to allow time for social 
intercourse and conversation. 
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upon women und their qualities as a sex. A certain 
French woman who was present, and who talks brilliantly, 
said some interesting things, which I treasured up to write 
to you. 

The talk turned upon woman’s generosity in opinion, 
in heart. The French woman said she had been travelling 
in Ireland—the second one of her race, | fancy, who has 
ever voyaged there. The only other I ever heard of was 
one of Paul Bourget’s charming voyageuses. She went a 
Tory, and came back a Liberal Unionist of the most posi- 
tive sort. ‘“‘Iv’s my opinion,” she said, “of which I'm 
each day more convinced, that races have exactly the fate 
they merit, and that if they lose their liberty it’s because 
they haven't known how to keep it. That's the way it is 
with Poland, with Ireland, while Switzerland, a tiny coun- 
try that everybody covets, has never been ravished of 
hers. 

*‘In London, on my way home from Erin,” she went 
on, ‘‘I found myself one evening dining at the table of a 
politician very celebrated in the Liberal party. It was 
one of those houses where, round an excellent dinner, 
served with all the refinements of luxury and elegance, 
watered with wines bearing Greek marks, poured out by 
valets in plush knee-breeches, people profess a sort of 
dilettante socialism. I've often wondered why it never 
happens that in houses of that sort one of the lackeys 
who hear some of these beautiful discourses don’t come 
and sit down beside his master, saying: ‘1'd never thought 
of itin that way, but, ma foi! what you say is true. Let’s 
touch glasses like brothers, and you go and get me some 
cigarettes.’ 

**Eh bien! at this dinner they did me the honor to ask 
me my humble opinion on the Irish question. I gave it. 
And they exclaimed: ‘Here's something astonishing! A 
woman ought to be pour la politique généreuse.’ 

“One has more often the esprit of the stairway than 
the esprit of the apropos, and I wasn’t quick enough to say 
that if women were generous in politics it was probably 
because they weren't politicians! 

‘* After all, I'm tired of all these formulas about wo- 
men—for instance, the celebrated one that if they took 
part in public affairs there would be no war. It’s rather 
piquant to think that the only nation which is in a chronic 
state of combat is headed by a queen, and that it’s in the 
name of a regent that during all these months Spain bas 
carried on a deadly conflict with Cuba.” 

All this was said much less like a book than I have 
written it in my translation into English, and was illu- 
minated by a pair of great dark eyes and most lovely 
shoulders framed in a low bodice of dark blue velvet; and 
I could not Help thinking how to all time and eternity, 
with that tendency towards personification so common 
to our unreasoning human nature, so long as dark eyes 
and shining hair rise above beautiful shoulders banal in 
soft velvets, just so long would the virtues, most of them, 
popularly go as feminine. 


The French women have started a most interesting new 
enterprise, which is a daily newspaper called La Fronde, 
devoted to politics, literature, and the general news of the 
day. It is entirely edited, adeatulstered, and controlled by 
women. Its confession of faith is that women form in 
France the majority of the population; that millions of 
women, unmarried or widows, live without the aid of 
men; that they pay taxes they do not vote, contribute 
by their intellectual or manual labor to the riches of the 
country, and consequently have the right to give their 
opinions officially upon all questions interesting the so- 
ciety of which they are members as much as the men. 

Madame Marguerite Durand, a woman of great weight 
and ability, is the editor; Séverine writes “‘ Notes of a 
Frondeuse”; Madame Léopold Lacour, the chronique of 
the week, writes a dainty little article, in which each day 
of the week is headed by a bar of music, with the names 
of the days as notes. Marie Anne de Bovet writes for the 
paper, and I am told Sarah Bernhardt has the deepest in- 
terest in it, and has promised her help for the Hronde’s 
Séte, which will come off soon. 

I have entertained myself with buying copies of this 
paper in as many kiosks of Paris as I could manage. Did 
you know that one paid more for his papers, proportion- 
ately, as a regular subscriber, in France, than if he bought 
them himself at a news depot or in the streets? I am so 
fond of the ladies who sit with little shawls pinned over 
their shoulders in their funny little boxes during winter's 
shade and summer's sun, and sell newspapers, and cook 
their meals over little glowing charcoal braziers before the 
indiscreet eye of the public, that it is with great difficulty 
I keep from ruining myself over their wares, even at one 
sou apiece. The Fronde sells on the boulevards, it seems, 
while in our quarter the lady of the corner kiosk is scep- 
tical over feminine enterprises of any description what- 
ever. She only sells one paperaday. She says, ‘‘ Et les 
femmes—¢a ne peut pas faire un journal.” Nous verrons. 


Alice and I went to see Mile. Chauvin, whose checker- 

course we have followed for many years, make her last 
and final plea before the Court of Appeals to be allowed 
to take the oath of advocate. We remember when she 
read her thesis in the midst of the hoots of the Latin 
Quarter students. Step by step during ten years she has 
fought her way up—to the hollow victory of mastering a 
profession that she will never be allowed to practise. 

What a strange picture it would have made, the scene 
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in the court-room, to put in the Pantheon alongside of 
the story of St. Genevieve, and other exploits of women 
which are yet tocome, ‘There were the judges io their 
wigs and ies robes, youug law students already clothed 
in their togas, ready to raise their hand before the crucifix 
on the judge’s desk and take the oath, a background of 
badauds, sympathetic women’s faces and reporters, and in 
the centre the figure of a young girl, a slender brunette, 
with a modest intelligent face, dressed in black, except 
for a little toque trimmed with a knot of amethyst velvet, 
which she took off while pleading her cause. 


The plea of the Procureur-Général of the republic seemed 
to me decidedly feeble. The laws regulating the bar, he 
said, were made in 1822. The legislators of 1822 could not 
possibly have included women in their rulings, and as no 
new laws had been made, women could not possibly be 
included now. This sounds well, but examine the logic. 
The Procureur-Général further strengthened his cause, 
however, by saying that a woman had no civil rights. She 
could not vote, was not eligible for election, could not be 
a tutor, could not be a member of a family council. The 
result of this morning scene in the court-room has already 
flown all over France in a new law. A woman may now 
be a legal witness to official papers. Up to within a 
month or so the midwife who ushered a child into the 
world could not sign its act of birth, while any man on 
the street corner, who had never even heard the names 
of its parents, could be called into the Mairie for the 
ceremony. 


Of social things this week there have not been many. 
A delightful tea given by Mrs. Froéhlich, Madame Th. 
Bentzon’s English translator, and Mrs. Mulr, and Mrs. 
Ernest de Weerth’s dinner dance, which was gay and suc- 
cessful, like all Mrs. de Weerth’s functions. We noticed 
Mrs. Albert Herter, beautiful in pink silk, with a lace 
bodice and diamonds—a diamond crescent in her hair; 
Mrs. Bodington, in white moiré velours with pink roses; 
Miss Elsie Buschbeck, in white muslin made with inser- 
tions over pale blue; Miss Machado, in white over mauve; 
the two lovely sisters of Sibyl Sanderson—Mrs. Terry— 
one in white satin, the other in pink with a chiffon waist; 
Miss Tyler, in white, with cerise velvet; Miss Magda 
Challaron, Miss Clark, Miss Stella Anderson—altogether 
most of the pretty young girls and young married women 
of the American colony. KATHARINE DE FOREST. 

















SKATING COSTUMES. 

CE-SKATING in modern days is no longer dependent on 
the weather. Skating at the rinks is as fashionable 
this year as last, particularly since so many women have 
learned to play hockey. Both novices and proficients 
are interested in knowing what is the correct costume for 
skating. While there need not be as warm clothing worn 
for in-door as for out-door skating, the skirt must be fash- 
ioned in the same way, and similar colorings and materi- 
als are used. Hats, boots, and gloves are the same, and 

the only difference is in the waist or outside wrap. 

Elaborate and picturesque dressing is not considered 
good style for skating, and the beauty of the gown must 
consist in the way it is fitted and hung, rather than in the 
trimming or elaborate effect. Asa rule, the severe style 
is preferred, but there is more latitude allowed for hats, 
waists, and the trimming of skirts than is possible for 
golf, bicycling, or horseback - riding, all of which now 
have a distinctive costume which might almost be termed 
auniform. All skating costumes are made short, but not 
exaggeratedly so. The waists or jackets are tight-fitting, 
not, of course, too tight to interfere with breathing, but 
still much tighter than bicycling or golfing would allow. 
A small waist is no longer fashionable, but it shows to 
advantage in a skating costume, while the latest style in 
sleeves, high collar, and any of the little dainty fads as to 
neck-wear are all in keeping. 

Cloth costumes are the smartest to skate in, but not the 
newest; they are made wide enough to allow of free use 
of the limbs, and cut to flare around the foot, and with the 
fulness thrown well 
back, so there shall be 
no danger of the skates 
catching. Unlike the 
costumes for other 
sports, ruffles are put 
on the inside of the 
skirt, and very much 
beruffled petticoats are 
worn; butall are made 
short, about to the 
ankles, so that there 
shall be no danger of 
tripping. The object 
of these ruffles is that 
when the skirt swings 
back as the skater 
glides along there shall 
be a full look,and not 
the severely plain look 
which is so exceeding- 
ly trying. This does 
not apply to the skat- 
ing gowns worn for 
hockey-playing, which 
are very ugly, quite 
short, and are worn 
over knickerbockers. 
Cloth and cheviots are 
the favorite materials, 
and it is well to have 
a cloth that has considerable weight; serge and such 
light-weight materials do not look well. The smartest 
costume lately finished is of heavy blue cloth lined with 
red taffeta silk aud with three or four ruffles on the inside 
of the skirt. On the outside of the skirt are four bands 
of black braid, each headed with a narrow edge of scarlet 
cloth. There is a red flannel shirt-waist worn under a 
short a of the cloth braided with the black; the 
revers are faced with red, and the coat is lined with red. 
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To put on with this when one is warm from skating is a 
fascinating collar of long brown fur, which extends wide 
over the shoulders and is finished in ends down the front. 
The hat is a soft red velvet toque trimmed with a band of 
fur which goes around it and then up at one side, where 
it is twisted in with black satin ribbon bows. With this 
is a short petticoat made with deep accordion - pleated 
Spanish flounce, on the edge of which are two bias ruf- 
fles. This makes the 
skirt stand out well, 
while yet fitting so 
closely over the hips 
as to inake the wear- 
er look quite slight. 
The bell skirt with a 
little additional fulness at 
the back isa capital shape to 
follow. 

A rough gray cloth makes 
a stunning costume, the skirt 
trimmed with bands of gray 
fur; the waist, a double- 
breasted Eton jacket, has a 
band of the fur down the left 
side; there is a high, close 
collar bordered with fur, and 
the sleeves also are finished 
with fur. There is a gray 
belt fastened with a silver 
and turquoise buckle. The 
toque is of gray velvet 
trimmed with gray fur. 
There is also a long boa and 
muff of gray fur, which of 
course are not worn while 
skating. The jacket would 
be quite too warm to wear 
in-doors, so there is, what would be quite incongruous for 
out-door skating, a gray Liberty satin blouse made over a 
fitted lining. 

A very effective and odd gown of snuff brown has the 
skirt trimmed with bands of seal-skin. The waist is a 
short jacket, and has revers of seal-skin; this also is made 
to wear with a satin blouse, a pale blue, which has, curi- 
ously enough, a high collar and cuffs of seal-skin. The 
toque is entirely of brown velvet, with black satin bows 
fastened with a rhinestone buckle. 





FUR COSTUMES AND TRIMMINGS, 


Fur is always connected with skating costumes, and is 
by all odds the most appropriate trimming. There are 
even entire costumes made of fur, but as yet only one of 
them has been seen in this country. Persian lamb and 
seal-skin are the two furs which are most lavishly used 
in the trimming of gowns, and in gowns that are made 
reapeas | of fur it is always one or the other of these which 
is used. An extremely odd effect on a gown just im- 
ported is a yoke of 
Persian lamb on the 


skirt. It is opened 
on the left side and 
laced across with 
cords. The waist is 


a short jacket cut off 
at the bust-line, and is 
made also of the Per- 
sianlamb. It match- 
es the yoke in so far 
that it fastens at the 
left side and is laced; 
the sleeves and high 
collar are all of the 
fur. The skirt and 
lower part of the 
waist are of black 
cloth. Another gown 
has the skirt entirely 
of seal-skin, but the 
waist is of cloth with 
seal-skin _ sleeves. 
These are naturally 
expensive, and are 
considered, as yet, 
rather conspicuous. 

In light tan cloth, one of the most elaborate costumes 
made up this winter has the skirt trimmed with four 
bands of mink fur. The waist, which is in blouse fash 
ion, has the fronts faced with mink, and the blouse is cut 
so that it will turn back and give the effect of revers, or 
else can be buttoned over on the left side. The sleeves 
are quite small, with cuffs of the fur, and the collar, which 
is exaggeratedly high and wide, is also of the seal-skin. 
There is an exquisitely pretty brown velveteen blouse to 
be worn with this gown. The hat is of velvet, just the 
shade of the gown, quite large and in toque shape, and 
the mink head and tails are the only trimming. Natural 
lynx is not an expensive fur, and is yet an attractive se- 
lection to trim a skating gown. 





SKATING BOOTS AND GLOVES. 


In spite of the exercise of skating, the feet are apt 
to become cold, so that the boot must be made warm, 
and while well fitting, never tight enough to interfere 
with the circulation. Laced shoes are the best, and they 
should be long enough to come well above the ankle; the 
soles must be broad, and the heels low and wide, so that 
the skates will stay on. Nothing is more annoying than 
an apparently —S boot with a badly shaped heel. 
A fleece lining is not a bad thing, particularly as many wo- 
men do not wear woollen stockings. The calf-skin and 
dull dongola and alligator-skin are the three best mate- 
rials; French kid, patent-leather, and anything that looks 
at all fanciful or elaborate is sadly out of place, for a neat, 
trim, useful boot is considered the best form. When it is 
possible, it is best not to use skating shoes for any other 
purpose, and they should be kept well polished, and not 
only well polished, but occasionally oiled. 

Heavy gloves are of course imperative. The fur or 
Suse teed kid, the heavy driving glove, and, best of all, 
the long fur glove are the most in style. Again, this does 
not apply to in-door skating, for the heavy kid or castor 
should be worn. The different shades of tan that come 
in the heavy gloves are altogether the smartest. Now 
that sleeves are worn so long and tight-fitting, the two- 
button length is the best. 
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prayer, or, as was the custom in’some localities, to stand 
during the many petitions of “ the long prayer.” 
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THE HABIT OF REVERENCE. 


THEN our grandfathers were young they were 
trained to reverent habits. The small boy when 
‘hurch was forced either to bow the head during 


Is the 
of to-day any happier for being allowed to twist 
turn, to whisper and yawn, while the clergyman 
It is certain that the grown people near him 
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FANCY DRESS—MARIE ANTOINETTE COSTUME 
For pattern and description see No. X. on pattern-eheet Supplement. 
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find their thoughts diverted from devout channels 
by his restlessness. In looking over the average 
congregation of this day an unprejudiced beholder 
would be astonished at the lack of all appearance 
of reverence in the attitude of the younger portion 
of the audience. It is not only the child who sits 
erect and looks about him during all the prayers, 
but girls and boys in their teens whisper and 
giggle in a way that would be considered rude at a 
musical or at the theatre. Where does the trouble 
lie? And why should fashion change with regard 
to reverence? A veneration for sacred things is one 
of the habits of bygone days with which we can ill 
afford to part. 


A BUFFALO WORKING-GIRLS’ 
BOARDING-CLUB. 


YROMINENT among the various beneficent 

agencies that have sprung into existence in this 

era of philanthropic effort is the boarding-home or 
boarding-club for working-girls. 

As its name partially indicates, it is a home or 
club in which self-supporting girls and young wo- 
men of good moral character live at prices within 
their reach, and by co-operation and combination 
secure comforts, pleasures, and opportunities for 
culture which their slender income would not other- 
wise make possible. 

When the Ladies’ Christian Union in New York 
city, nearly forty years ago, opened a home on 


FANCY DRESS—CARMEN 
For description see pattern-eheet Supplement. 


Washington Square distinctively for women 
earning their own living, the first step was 
taken towards ameliorating the condition of 
loneliness and perilous independence which 
are the portion of the young working-girl 
without a local home in a large city. Since 
then the Women’s Christian Associations, the 
Roman Catholic Church, and other associ- 
ations, both secular and religious, have been 
most zealous in founding and maintaining 
homes of this character, and in endeavoring 
to keep pace with the need of the constant- 
ly increasing proportion of self-supporting 
young wemen alone in populous centres—a 
need strongly accentuated by the fact that 
there is a most serious disproportion between 
the wage average of women workers in our 
country and the cost of even decent living. 

Similar in its essential features to the 
‘*home” as it has existed for a number of 
years, yet differing from it in organization, 
and to some extent in its underlying princi- 
ples, is the boarding-club for working-girls, 
which is a growth of the last decade. 

Among clubs of this class, of which there 
are as yet comparatively few. one of the best 
known is that located at 216 Franklin Street, 
Buffalo. In 2 most striking way it has seem- 
ed to solve the problem of cheap living for 
the working-girl. Situated in a locality 
morally clean, on a quiet street, yet within 
short walking distance of the busiest thor- 
oughfares of the city, it makes, with its broad 
veranda and its attractive frontage, a most 
inviting club-house. It is comfortably while 
not luxuriously furnished,and is made home- 
like by a piano, pictures, books, etc. 





FROCK FOR GIRL FROM 8 TO 4 YEARS OLD. 
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The club as it now exists had its origin in a working-girls’ 
social club, in which classes were held and entertainments 
given for the members. In one year’s experience in this 
club the advantage of having a club-house which would 
also be a home to those who chose to make it such be- 
came strongly apparent. It had been the custom to sell 
good coffee at two cents a cup at the evening meetings, 
and the girl members and some of Buffalo's large-hearted 
society women argued that two cents multiplied by five 
might become an inviting meal, when that two cents stood 
for such a good cup of hot appetizing coffee. 

Proceeding on this line of thought, and realizing, too, the 
dreariness of the lives of many of these girls, and the dan- 
gers threatening the young and unprotected, these women 
rented, in February, 1892, the present clab - house, and 
opened it to members asahome. For two years it had 
its ups and downs financia!!y, and in May, 1894, it was re- 
organized on the present basis. Its capitv! at that date 
consisted of the club furnishings, a little black pocket 
book—now held as a souvenir—containing eighty cents in 
money, and a five-cent pad, on which was kept a record of 
room rent, members, etc. The business of the club now 
requires the keeping of four sets of books, all debts have 
been paid, there is a small reserve fund in hand, and the 
club is regarded as self-supporting. 

It is in no sense a charity. It is not an institution, nor 
is it a ‘‘ home” in the institutional sense, but it is an in- 
corporated club formed among working-girls themselves, 
with the assistance of women of wealth and leisure, to 
‘establish and maintain a house for working-girls, and 
a restaurant in which wholesome snd sufficient meals may 
be obtained by them economically, to provide pleasant 
reading-rooms for their use, to organize classes for their 
instruction and education, to found a library, and to do 
all things necessary and proper for their improvement in 
mind, morals, and manners.” 
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Members of the club must be over 
fourteen years of age, and are divided 
into annual, sustaining, honorary, and 
life. members. Yearly dues are $1 for 
annual members, $5 for sustaining mem- 
bers, and $10 for honorary members. 
Twenty-five dollars paid at one time con- 
stitutes a life member. The club now 
numbers eleven hundred of the women 
of Buffalo, being largely annual mem- 
bers, who are young women earning their 
own living. Any working-girl of good 
moral character is eligible for admission 
as an annual member. 

The management is vested in a board 
of directors, officered for the year 1897-8 
as follows: President, Mrs. William F. 
Emery; first, second, and third vice- 
presidents, Mrs. DeLancey Rochester, 
Mrs. Charles F. Bishop, and Mrs. Edwin 
R. Lawrence, respectively ; secretary, 
Mrs. Frederick W. Danforth; assistant 
secretary, Miss Nancy Warren; treasurer, 
Mrs. M. Emmett Taber; assistant trea- 
surer, Mrs. William U. Watson. A com- 
petent superintendent, Mrs. John Spauld- 
ing, resides in the club-house, and is 
friend and counsellor to the girls individ- 
ually, as well as general manager of the 
club building and restaurant 

The club-house, of which the rental is 
$1000 a year, accommodates twenty-nine. 
The price of room to each one, including 
all club privileges, is $1 a week. Laun- 
dry privileges are free. The boarders 
occupy single beds, there being two or 
three beds in each room. In this way 
the rent of rooms very nearly covers the 
house rental, but the accommodations for 
resident members by no means equal the 
demand, and as many as thirty appli- 
cants have been turned away in one week 
for want of room 

But it is in the restaurant that the 
problem of cheap living has found its best 
solution. Here about one hundred and 
fifty to two hundred club members have 
an excellent dinner every day for ten 
cents, and from sixty to seventy take 
breakfast and supper at the same rate. 
To those not members of the club the 
same meals are fifteen cents each, 
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By this plan living, and excellent living at that, is 
reduced to $3 10 a week to resident club members. 
The ten-cent dinner is composed of soup, roast, two 
vegetables, brown and white bread, dessert, tea or 
milk. The other meals are equally substantial, and 
there is always a hot supper. The restaurant is more 
than self-supporting. 

If in addition to creature comforts a girl desires 
social pleasure, she is at liberty to have visitors or 
to attend places of amusement to any reasonable ex- 
tent, and monthly entertainments are given in the 
club parlors free to all members and their friends, 
with occasional receptions to which outsiders are ask- 
ed, and at which refreshments are served. Does she 
crave education and cultivation, the classes of the 
club are open to her at the nominal rate of ten cents 
a lesson. There are classes in singing and instru- 
mental music, fine needle-work, dancing, physical 
culture, embroidery, dress-making, and cooking, and 
other classes may be formed on application of any 
ten members. 

If she is out of work the club again comes to her 
rescue, assisting her in her search for employment, 
and often sheltering her free of charge until work is 
obtained. 

If she is ill and in need of care and nursing, or 
tired and longing for rest and recreation, she is nursed 
in slight illness, provided for elsewhere in serious ill- 
ness, and vacations and outings are procured for her 
when it is evident that they would not come into her 
life through any other source. Medical attendance is 
free when found necessary, but here, as in all other 
directions, the object of the club is to inculcate inde- 
pendence and to foster self-respect by expecting and 
requiring payment whenever it is possible. 

The club is sought by the best class of working- 
girls, and its atmosphere makes for purity of life, for 
self-government and self-support. An annual mem- 
ber may be expelled by vote of the board of directors, 
after due notice and an opportunity to be heard in 
her own defence is given her; but it speaks volumes 
for the working-girl that it has been found necessary 
to expel but one member in the last three years, One 
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of the largest dry-goods firms of Buffalo has in its employ 
at this date twenty-two members of this club. 

The girls are largely occupied in stores, shirt-factories, 
patent-medicine manufacturing establishments, as hair- 
dressers, trained nurses, masseurs, and stenographers. 

An offshoot of this club is the Grace Dodge Society, a 
social club formed by the working members themselves 
among girls in another section of Buffalo, for the express 
yurpose of bringing 
into the lives of those 
not so advantageously 
placed as themselves 
the same pleasures and 
opportunities for edu- 
cation and culture 
which they enjoy in 
the parent club. 

Thus the circle of 
usefulness is widen- 
ed, and the Working- 
Girls’ Club of Buffalo 
is a power felt in store 
and shop and office 
and factory, far out- 
side of its own walls 
in the lives of hun- 
dreds of working-girls 
who are proud to be 
known as its members, 
and whose lives are 
the brighter and hap- 
pier, not alone because 
they are better fed and 
better housed than 
would be possible for 
the same money with- 
out co-operation, but 
because they tind 
in combination that 
which money cannot 
buy — practical sym- 
pathy, personal inter- 
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RECEPTION AND EVENING GOWNS. 


Supplement. 


For pattern and description see No. IV. 
on pattern-sheet Supplement. 


Fis. 1.—GOWN WITH PAQUIN SKIRT AND Fie. 2.—CLOTH GOWN WITH FLOUNCED Fic. 3.—MOIRE SKIRT AND NET 
TUCKED SLEEVES.—{See Fic. 4.) SKIRT. 


For description see pattern-sheet 
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For description see pattern-sheet 
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WILD EELIN:* 


HER ESCAPADES, ADVENTURES, AND BITTER SORROWS. 


AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER VIL. 


THE DEVIL'S KIRN, 


Now Wild Eelin was with two or three of her com- 
4 panions, and she was boasting desperately 

Any one can swim in the sea!” she declared. ‘‘ For 
the salt water holds you up. It's very different in a 
river, especially where there's a strong current. That 
tries whether you are a swimmer or not. Very well: this 
is what I'll do with you: I'll bet you five shillings that 
at daybreak to-morrow morning, before there’s any one 
about, I'll swim from the Devil’s Kirn+ to the foot of 
the weir at the Keeper's Cottage. There now: is it a 
wager?” 

You'll drown yourself, Eelin!” cried one of the girls. 

That's my lookout,” was the answer. 

You'll disturb the pools before old Fergus has been 
over them,” said a second. She was the daughter of the 
owner of the fishing-rights at this part of the stream, and 
she was a sensible lass 

Old Fergus says you can't disturb these pools,” she 
replied again, ‘‘ for it’s only passing fish you get.” 

* Well, | will bet you five shillings,” said the third. 

‘‘Oh, but that’s not the way to accept a bet,” said Eelin, 
impatiently When a bet is offered you, you say ‘I 
take you,’ or ‘I'm on,’ or ‘ Done with you.’” 

“Put it how you like,” rejoined the other, “ but there’s 
my five shillings against yours that you can’t swim from 
the Devil's Kirn up to the weir.” 

Right you are,” was the definite response which con- 
cluded the bargain. 

And thug it was that about half past four on the fol- 
lowing morning these young persons, having stolen from 
their several homes, had surreptitiously assembled at the 
gate of Glengarva House; and Eelin had brought with 
her two large bath towels. There was no gay boasting 
now ; no laughing over this mad enterprise ; whatever 
had to be spoken was spoken in a subdued whisper; and 
it was on tiptoe that they crept past the front garden, and 
glanced warily at the blinded windows. Indeed there 
was something impressive and even awe-inspiring in the 
aspect of the silent world around them; for the golden 
portals of the east were not yet opened, and the strange, 
gray half-light that spoke of the approaching dawn gave 
to surrounding objects an unwonted and uncanny look. 
It was the woods on the hill-side opposite (the woods 
where the cry of Little Isabel of the Bannocks is heard 
on the still evenings) that were especially sombre ; and 
yet the individual trees could be distinguished clearly 
enough. Indeed the distant Castle hill and the towers of 
the Cathedral and the other features of the town were 
visible with an unusual distinctness; for as yet no smoke 
had risen from the houses; while minute by minute the 
wan light in the heavens seemed to grow stronger and 
stronger between the heavy swathes of cloud. 

Then when Nausicaa and her attendant maidens had 
gone some little way along the bank, they left the foot- 
path, and crossed some beds of shingle towards a clump 
of rowan-trees and alder-bushes that formed a sort of 
semicircle facing the river: and here, by the aid of hat- 
pins, they managed to fix up one of the bath towels to the 
branches, so that she could retire within to make her pre- 
parations. There was not the least need for any such 
concealment; for not a living creature was anywhere to 
be seen; but well she knew that if she were to attempt 
to change her dress out here in the open she would be 
conscious of a million million eyes staring at her from 
every quarter of this empty and voiceless universe. So 
she passed behind the improvised screen; and remained 
there a minute or two; and came out again wearing the 
extremely secant attire of a professional swimmer. And 
now she was in truth Nausicaa “ the white-armed,” Nau 
sicaa “ gifted with beauty from the gods”; and perhaps 
it was carelessness rather than vanity that had caused her 
to dispense with the customary disfigurement of a bathing- 
cap; but she wore on her feet a pair of scarlet felt slip- 
pers, to take her safely over the stones, And still she 
preserved her undaunted air; it was her companions who 
had grown apprehensive; for the black water on this dim 
and ghostly morning had frightened them ; and even now, 
at the last moment, they ove and all sought to dissuade 
her 

‘Eelin,” said one of them, with tears in her voice, 
“dear old girl, don't try it. The bet is of no consequence! 
I would rather forfeit twenty times the five shillings. 
Just look—that Devil's Kirn seems a terrible place!” 

“Oh, go away!” said this slim, beautifully made 
creature, as she took off her red shoes and placed them on 
the shingle. ‘‘Do you think 1 am afraid of the Kelpie ?” 

But the next moment she uttered a slight scream—she 
had put her foot timorously into the water 

“Oh, it’s mortal cold !—it’s mortal cold!” she said, 
shivering 

And then boldly she splashed right in—making straight 
across the shallows, until the racing and swaying stream 
was swirling and surging round her knees. And ever 
further and ever deeper; and the darker the water be- 
came around her, the whiter she seemed to grow—‘* Was 
never salmon yet that shone so fair among the stakes on 
Dee.” Then of a sudden she disappeared, all but her 
head, into a great black hole of a place—into the Devil's 
Kirn, in fact—and instantly, as her alarmed companions 
couyl desery, she was swept down by the heavy current. 
But this was only a cunning trick on her part. Although 
apparently she was losing ground, and that rapidly, she 
was all the time slanting over to the other side; and it 
wus not until she was well into the deep and compara- 
tively still eddy that she began to put forth her powers. 
And then they saw that she was gaining—away over there 
under the hazels and alders; and on and on she stole with 
smooth and steady stroke—not very quickly, it is true, 
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but still always making and making, until she got nearly 
to the top of the Devil’s Kirn. Alas! her troubles were 
all to come. For here the space of eddy ceased; and now 
she had to face the full force of the river; battling hard 
(as they could see from the opposite shore) but making 
scarcely any headway. She was well equipped for this 
exploit, it is true. She was an expert and practised 
swimmer; she had unusual physical strength, considering 
the slimness of her frame; and she had the courage and 
resolution and tenacity of ten men. But of what avail 
were these against the deadly weight of this current that 
came swinging down from the weir? She fought and 
fought and fought; and sometimes they imagined she was 
making a little progress, and sometimes they seemed to 
see her drifting back. It was a gallant struggle; ‘‘ And 
even the ranks of Tuscany could scarce forbear to cheer.” 
In other words, the damsel who to all appearances was 
likely to win her five shillings would very gladly have 
foregone the prize (or twenty such) to see the brave swim- 
mer safely on shore again. A right gallant struggle; but 
it could have but one end: a Newfoundland dog would 
have been swept down by the rush of this impetuous 
flood. And so, when she had beaten the strength utter- 
ly out of her, they perceived her suddenly yield to the 
stream; she was carried quickly along some fifteen or 
twenty yards; she managed meanwhile to make partly 
for the shallows; and presently they saw she had gained 
a footing, and was wrestling laboriously out, yet hardly 
able to hold herself against her implacable enemy. And 
then, when she had got into water not much above her 
knees, she stood still, panting, her head hanging down, 
her arms hanging down, unable from sheer exhaustion to 
move hand or foot further. 

But now something happened that sent a swift fire 
through her veins, and galvanized her into a new life. 
Even in her helpless collapse, while she was trying to re- 
cover her breath, her eyes had been inadvertently wan- 
dering; and to her horror she descried in the distance, 
coming along the bank, that terrible object—a man! 

**Send him away!” she shrieked to hér girl friends. 
**Send him away!”—and with a wild resumption of vigor 
she raised her arms and pointed and gesticulated. 

But of course they could not hear her, because of the 
myriad voices of the river; nor could they see anything, 
for they were down in front of the rowan-trees ; but as 
these frantic gestures of hers were repeated, they emerged 
from their retreat, and looked anxiously around. Their 
worst forebodings were confirmed. Here,was a young 
man walking slowly and deliberately towards them—a 
tall, fair-haired young man who appeared to be poring 
over a book, while he carried a companion volume in his 
other hand. For an instant they regarded each other in 
dismay, not knowing what to do; then the most coura- 
geous of them—Lilias Neile by name, though they gever- 
ally called her Lily Neile—went across the shingle, and 
up through some more bushes, and boldly marched along 
the footpath to check the intruder. The poor youth! He 
had not noticed them, nor apparently had he observed 
what was going on out in the river; and when, at this 
lonely hour of the morning, a young lady suddenly ad- 
vanced upon him out of the guifs of the unknown, his 
startled eyes betrayed their alarm. 

“Oh, if you please, sir,” said the distressed maiden, 
“would you walk the other way ?—oh, if you wouldn't 
mind, sir—would you walk the other way, if you please, 
sir— 

The pale face of the student became very red. 

*‘Oh, yes—oh, of course !” he said, in extreme confu- 
sion; and at once he turned and made off—in bewildered 
ignorance of what awful crime he had committed or had 
been on the point of committing. 

Then Eelin painfully and wearily waded through the 
shallows, and came ashore, and was received by her com- 
panions. 

**T have failed,” said she; and for a second the dark 
sea-blue eyes looked as if a very little thing would have 
made them fill. 

**Oh, but you tried splendidly 

‘Yes, indeed!” said Lily Neile. 
fight—against the impossible!” 

Eelin glanced back, vindictively, at the river. 

** But I'll do it yet,” she said. ‘I'lldoit yet. Didn't I 
get up to the top of the Kirn?” 

“Yes, you did!” 

“Very well. But I took the wrong side—that was all. 
Next time I'll keep to this side all the way up.” 

* Eelin, do make haste and get dressed, or you'll catch 
your death of cold!” one of her friends protested; and 
so she withdrew behind the screen, and was absent for a 
brief while. 

And now the golden dawn was declaring itself in the 
east, high over the dusky woods; and the swathes of 
purple cloud were assuming a tinge of rose; and here 
and there in the distant town a thin thread of pale blue 
smoke wavered up from a chimney, telling of awakening 
life. When Eelin reappeared, and when the screen had 
been removed from the branches, the general call was for 
hurry; for these delinquents fondly hoped they might 
even yet be able to sneak into their respective homes as 
free from observation as when they had come out. But 
another adventure befell them, before they could make 
any such attempt. Just as they had got to the gate of 
Glengarva House, and were whispering good-by to each 
other, Lily Neile grasped her friend’s arm. 

** Look, look !” she said, in an excited undertone. ‘‘ The 
little white bird —look, look!— what kind of bird is 
that?” 

Indeed it was an unfamiliar object, this a. 
fluttering thing that winged its unaccustomed flight from 
branch to branch, or perched on the top of the iron rail- 
ings. But the mystery was immediately solved by Eelin 
calling out, in the same subdued tones— 

“ Oh, it’s Dickon !—we lost him last night, and searched 


said one. 
**T never saw such a 
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everywhere —O the dear, to have come home again!— 
mother will be so delighted—” 

But when she hurried forward, the dear showed no dis- 
position to return home with her; on the contrary he 
continued his silly and uncertain wavering from twig to 
twig, along these front gardens, and generally just within 
the iron rail, while his pursuers were continually being 
baffled, by a few inches, or a foot, or a yard. yrs fn this 
ignis fatuus lured them on, until almost unawares they 
had again come upon the poor hunted student whom they 
had frightened away from the upper part of the river. 
He was now seated on a wooden bench facing the stream, 
and he was intent on his books ; and if he looked up in 
some surprise when the maidens drew near, it was only 
for a moment; he took refuge in the printed page again, 
no doubt expecting them to pass on and leave him in 

ace, 

But it was = at this point that the escaped canary, 
having arrived at the end of the railings, fluttered on to 
the top of a stone wall, and fluttered off again into the 
garden behind, thus vanishing from sight. It was vexa- 
tious beyond measure, when success had been so near. 
The wall, it is true, was not very high; and any one of 
these damsels might with an effort have managed to 
clamber over it ; but then there was a young man not far 
off, and they had no assurance that his eyes would al- 
ways be fixed on his book. On the other hand, he seemed 
a = respectable, modest youth; and so Eelin Macdon- 
ald mustered up sufficient courage to approach him. 

**I beg your pardon, sir,” said she, with great civility, 
**but my mother’s pet canary has just flown over this 
wall—she sets great value on it—it was a present from 
Malta—I am so anxious to catch it—but—but it has flown 
over this wall—” 

The moment she addressed him he had at once risen to 
his feet; and he was now timidly regarding her with a 
singular admixture of curiosity and diffident respect. 

“Oh, would you like me to try and get it for you?” 
he said—but yet shyly; and with some color come into 
his face. 

“Tf you wouldn't mind—it would be so kind of you,” 
she said. 

He laid his books on the wooden bench; and with just 
a passing glance at the other young ladies, he crossed the 
path, got a foothold on the curb-stone of the railing, and 
his hand on one of the spikes. Student as he appeared to 
be, the tall, pale-faced young man proved himself some- 
thing of a gymnast; ina couple of seconds he had thrown 
himself over the wall and disappeared. 

**Eelin,” said Lily Neile, with a queer look in her 
eyes, ‘‘ that was the young man I had to warn off when 
you were in the water. But he didn’t see you—I am cer- 
tain he didn’t see you.” 

‘I do hope he will catch Dickon,” was the reply. 
**Mother will be so delighted.” 

Well, he did—though in coming back over the wall he 
had to exercise the greatest caution lest he should squeeze 
the palpitating small creature. And when he had slid 
down to the ground, and come forward, he had to exercise 
equal caution in handing over his prize. 

**Oh, I am so much obliged to you,” said she, earnest- 
ly. ‘‘And Iam sure my mother would like to thank you— 
if she knew—” 

**T am giad to have been of the slightest service to you, 
Miss Macdonald,” said he. At which she started a little. 
And then he went on, with considerabje hesitation and 
embarrassment: ‘‘And—and if you will forgive my 
speaking to you—I would like to explain that it was only 
yesterday I heard from Mr. Edel who you were—I mean 
that you were the writer of the ‘ White Cockade’ articles— 
and—and my name is Gilchrist.” 

At this she seemed even more surprised. 

“Then you are ‘ Fairfax’?” she said, suddenly, and with 
a curious, scrutinizing look, that yet had no unfriendli- 
ness in it, 

** Well, yes,” he answered her, shamefacedly. “ And 
I wish to ask your pardon for anything I may have said 
that might offend you. I did not know. I am afraid 
you must have considered me impertinent—” 

‘*Not at all!” said she, with the frankest good-nature 
shining in the clear blue of her eyes. ‘‘ Nothing of the 
kind! It has been a fair give and take between us. I 
dare say I provoked you many a time; and besides it was 
all a make-believe—it was merely fun—” 

“I shall be more careful in the future,” he said, in a 
most humble manner; and then he raised his cap, and 
bowed to her, and turned away to recover his books; 
while her companions, having come to the end of this ep- 
isode, now sped away to their several homes, still vaguely 
hoping that they might escape detection. 

Nor was this the last of Archie Gilchrist that Miss 
Eelin was to see on this same day. Immediately after 
luncheon she proposed to convey to Mr. Allan Macdonald’s 
hotel the basket of fruit, adorned with a few flowers, that 
old Maxwell the gardener had prepared; and her mother, 
ety | ye business in the town, agreed to accompany 
her. They had no carriage; and they were economical 
folk who did not care to spend much money on cabs; so 
they went on foot; and it was on foot that they were turn- 
ing from Church Street into Union Street, when, at the 
corner, they ran’ rigat against the young man who had 
captured the canary—he was hurrying home for dinner, 
in fact. The moment he caught sight of Miss Macdonald, 
his eyes looked startled om frightened; and he would 
fain have passed without the least sign of recognition; 
but she stopped, so as in a manner to intercept him. 

** Mother,” she said, ‘‘1 want to introduce to you the 
gentleman who was so kind as to get back Dickon this 
morning—Mr. Gilchrist—my mother.” 

The poor, shy lad—to find himself suddenly face to face 
with the Lady of the House of Kinvaig! He had hardly a 
word with which todeprecate her preitily ex pressed thanks. 
And then—somehow—with a thumping heart—and with 
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a sound of a strangely sweet voice in his ear—he suc- 
ceeded in getting away from them. And what was this 
now that had come over the town of Invernish?—what 
glamour and glory was it that seemed to shine along the 
ray stone pavements?—how had the atmosphere become 
rradiated, as it were? What had suddenly entered into 
his life, making a wonder and marvel of it? Was he to 
count hereafter on some faint—even the remotest—recog- 
nition of his existence, and perchance, too, of his poor Jit- 
erary efforts, on the part of the peerless young creature 
with the dazzling, the bewildering, eyes, the frank, swift 
look, and the proud poise of her head ? When Miss Mac- 
donald of Kinvaig happened to pass him in one of these 
thoroughfares, might he dare to lift a timid glance tow- 
ards her, and take off his cap? Perhaps she even ex- 
pected him to do so? Why, all at once the world had 
grown richer, and more beautiful, and splendid! When 
he got home, he could hardly believe that his great good 
fortune was real; he neglected his food, and kept staring 
out of the window at the wide river—trying to recall the 
minutest shades and tones of that momentous encounter. 

Meanwhile the Bean-an-Tighearn and her daughter had 
gone on their way. 

**Eelin,” said the mother, with an odd expression on 
her face, ‘‘ what is that young man ?” 

‘*He is a newspaper writer,” replied the daughter— 
having been led into this mistake by some words of Mr. 
Edel’s. ‘‘For-one thing, he writes those essays signed 
* Fairfax’ in the Observer.” 

** Well—don’t you think ’—and here the gentle-spoken 
lady hesitated, for she was not in the habit of saying dis- 
paraging things of any one—“ don't you think he is just 
a little—well—uncouth in appearance—” 

“He's a genius, mother,” said Eelin, in her happy-go- 
lucky fashion, ‘‘and they all wear their hair like that. 
hope you are not going to judge of the young man by his 
dress. Are you vexed that I introduced him?” 

**Oh, not at all—not at all.” 

‘For, you see,” continued the young lady, ‘‘I have a 
natural sympathy with people of genius, because I am of 
that kind myself.” 

She was silent and musing for a second or two, and 
then she said more seriously— 

“You have read some of those 
ther ?” 

** Well, chiefly to see how far you were being involved 
in a very compromising correspondence,” was the un- 
usually severe reply. 

«Oh, that was all nonsense,” said the girl. ‘‘That side 
of them is all mockery and persiflage. But apart from 
these banalities I do really believe that young man has 
got a sort of message, if he only was aware of it. I do 
believe he has got something to say, if he only knew how 
to say it. And I think he will find out in time.” 


‘Fairfax’ essays, mo- 


CHAPTER VIII. 
A COMMISSION. 


Ir was a still and golden evening; golden was the wide 
river that swung easily and oilily along, save where un- 
seen stones fretted the smooth surface with streaks of 
purest azure; golden were the thunderous masses of cloud 
piled high in the east, for they were looking across to the 
burnished west; and golden was the air that stirred, and 
no more than stirred, in the garden, bringing with it va- 
ried perfumes from the resplendent beds of flowers. The 
two ladies of Glengarva House were walking up and down, 
under the branches of a row of lime-trees. 

*‘And do you think, mother,” said Eelin, “‘ that those 
two will pay the least heed to your instructions about 
morning dress?” 

‘*A seven-o’clock dinner; and only ourselves: what 
else?” 

“Ah, but I know those two,” said Eelin, confidently. 
“Do you imagine Mr, Macdonald, who has come all the 
way from Canada chiefly to see you, do you imagine he 
is likely to wear morning dress when he is invited to dine 
with her ladyship of Kinvaig?” 

**I wish he wouldn't call me ‘her ladyship,’” respond- 
ed the mother, with a touch of impatience. ‘‘ He is per 
fectly aware I have no right to any such title. It may be 
well enough for some poor crofter body who knows no 
better—” 

** All that he thinks of, mother,” the girl contended, 
‘is what will do you most honor, and show his high 
esteem for you. I wonder he doesn’t address you in the 
third person, as the people of Glengarva do. And I am 
certain both of them will take no heed of your warning— 
why, they will regard it as a great occasion!” 

**IT hope not—I hope not,” said the mother. Indeed 
neither she nor her daughter had prepared herself, as 
regards attire at least, for any great occasion. LEelin, as 
she strolled up and down this grassy bank, under the 
limes, wore a quite simple costume of pale daffodil yel- 
low, with a belt of orange silk, into which she had stuck 
a bunch of deep crimson roses; while her mother was 
dressed quite as simply in black, though for once in a 
way she had pinned at her neck a bit of common heather. 
Now heather is the badge of the Macdonalds; and this 
was meant as a little compliment to her guests. 

They heard a sound of carriage wheels on the drive; 
and so they left the cool promenade under the limes, and 
crossed the tennis lawn, and passed through the French 
windows into the drawing-room. Almost simultaneously 
the door was opened, and Mr. Macdonald and his son 
made their appearance. Of course they were in evening 
dress; and Eelin quickly said to herself, while her mother 
was receiving them— 

“Ab, didn’t I know! And what an improvement it 
is, too! Why, the young man would be just terribly 
handsome if it weren’t for the authority ond domination 
of those steadfast eyes of his. That makes one rebel. 
Certainly one must rebel. It is inconceivable that one is 
to be bullied by a Canadian!” 

But surely there was nothing imperative or self-asserting 
in the manner of Somerled Macdonald, who now led his 
father forward to her; on the contrary, when old Allan 
Macdonald announced that this would unfortunately have 
to be a farewell visit on the part of his son, who had been 
summoned back to Canada that very afternoon, and was 
leaving the next morning, the younger Macdonald could 
hardly be got to speak of his affairs or plans in any way 
whatever; he seemed to think that they were too tri- 
fling to engage the attention of this gentle lady and her 
daughter. 
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** But I hope it is no bad news that is taking you away 
so suddenly?” Eelin said to him. 

‘Well, not exactly,” he answered her—and if his tones 
were grave, they were softly modulated and pleasant to 
hear. ‘It is merely a matter of business. But it con- 
cerns the interests of a great many people, and I must get 
over as quickly as I can.” 

** And does your father go with you?” she asked again. 

“No. The old country has cast its fascination over 
him; and also, if I may say so, the kindness of your 
mother and yourself. He would like to remain here for 
a time. The accent of the people in the streets delights 
him—” 

**Oh, Mr. Macdonald !” she protested. ‘ In the streets 
of Invernish? Why, it’s mostly Lowland Scotch they 
speak—not Highland English at all—” 

“He is delighted with it none the less,” Somerled went 
on. “And then, you know, he can recall a little Gaelic; 
and it pleases him to go about with Angus Macdonald—do 
te happen to know Angus Macdonald, who was the water 

iliff at Kinvaig?” 

“Angus? Of course! He is a friend of mine,” said 
she—for she had many friends, both gentle and simple. 

Then he told her the story of the dismissal. 

* But Lord Mountmahon can’t dismiss him,” said she, 
promptly, ‘‘for Angus is in the service of Sir Charles 
Orme.” 

“Sir Charles is not likely to quarrel with a paying ten- 
ant,” he answered her, ‘‘ over a matter of that sort. How- 
ever, I have undertaken to find employment for old Angus, 
and in the mean time he can remain with my father, and 
take him about. Angus will be well looked after. My fa- 
ther envies you that you have it always in your power to 
do a kindness to some one of the Macdonalds of Glen- 
garva—” 

‘*And who has done more than himself?” said she. 
But at this moment dinner was announced; and so they 
proceeded into the dining-room. 

It was not an elaborate meal; but it was seasoned 
throughout with the utmost friendliness and good-will; 
and Eelin had soon grown accustomed to the grave and 
direct look of the younger man, who at the same time was 
so deferentially courteous, especially towards her mother. 
Nay, she began mentally to compare him with other young 
men she knew, who rather prided themselves on having a 
pretty wit: and she was aay a grateful to this one 
for not being facetious. Was it his extreme and obvious 
respect for the Bean-an-Tighearn that kept him so re- 
strained? At all events, Eelin found no fault with him; 
and as for herself, on this occasion she indulged in no wild 
paradoxes or other romps. 

When the ladies rose from table, Miss Eelin went and 
fetched from the sideboard a box of cigars. 

“‘I fear you will suspect them,” she said, “ in a house 
governed by women folk.” 

But Somerled turned from her to her mother. 

‘*T understood that you and your daughter generally 
went out into the garden on these fine evenings,” said he, 
almost timidly. *‘‘If you would allow us to accompany 
you, Iam sure both my father and myself would rather 
do that.” 

“Indeed yes, madam,” put in the elder Macdonald. 
** And it’s the boy's last evening in the Highlands, for the 
present, at least.” 

“Oh, by all means—by all means !” said their silver- 
haired and sweet-voiced hostess, ‘‘ Will you come with 
me, Mr. Macdonald ?” 

She put her hand lightly on his arm, and in this way 
guided him into and through the dining-room, and out by 
the French windows, and across the lawn to her favorite 
walk under the lime -trees, on the raised embankment 
overlooking the wide-flowing stream. It was a gracious 
evening, the golden glow gradually giving place to a 
clear and tender twilight, the foliage of the woods oppo- 
site becoming more and more intensely green, the swing- 
ing current showing sharp glints of asteely gray. Hard- 
ly a sound broke the ilistening silence, save the occasional 
muffled bark of a dog, or the distant rumble of a cart mak- 
ing its way into the town. Then the air bore about with 
it many fragrances ; altogether, it was an hour that Som- 
erled Macdonald was likely to remember, when he was far 
enough away from these tranquil scenes. 

For it was no other than the Daughter of the House of 
Kinvaig who was walking with him, and doing her best— 
and not failing much—to interest him with her quick- 
witted ways, her bright humor, and her shrewd and varied 
knowledge both of human nature and of books that seemed 
surprising in one of her years. And then, besides, to 
complete the undoing of him, he had never before, on their 
previous visit, seen the living beauty of her face so ani- 
mated and radiant, he had never so entirely succumbed 
to the glance, casual and unintentional as it might be, of 
her all-conquering eyes. He began to wonder where he 
had seen something like those eyes; and at length he re- 
membered. It was when his father and he, on their voy- 
age hither, had been coming up Loch Linnhe. A wild 
day it was, with a brisk northeaster blowing; but grad- 
wally the heavens had opened overhead, and there shone 
along the wind-driven sea a lustrous blue, while the sur- 
rounding mountains of Morven and Kingairloch remained 
dark and sombre—ay, nearly as black as Eelin Macdon- 
ald’s outcurving lashes. So that was the strange combi- 
nation he saw here repeated in little? He did not know 
that her Gaelic-speaking friends called her Eelin of the 
wave-blue eyes: it was a similitude that his Celtic per- 
ception had recognized for himself. 

““Do you know, Miss Macdonald,” said he, ‘‘ that I 
heard you sing ‘The Bonnie Banks of Loch Lomond’ 
when you thought there was no one by? It was when 
my father and I called the other day; and the drawing- 
room windows were open; so that we heard quite clearly. 
And I was going to ask you what version that was you 
sung, The ordinary version has become very popular 
among the Highlanders in Ontario—” 

‘*T am sorry to hear that,” said she. 

‘*Why?” he asked, in some amazement. 

‘*Because it is spurious. It isn’t a Highland song at 
all; and it isn’t a Lowland Scotch song; it’s nothing—but 
trash. The curious thing,” she continued—and she ap- 
peared to have forgotten all about her resolve to rebel 
against the domination of his quiet steady look: she was 
talking to him in the most unconcerned and simple and 
natural fashion—‘‘ is that the refrain and the air seem to 
be genuine, and yet I can’t find any trace of either amongst 
the old books, except, perhaps, there is some suggestion 
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of ‘The Bonnie House o’ Airlie’; and I have got a good 
number of them—it’s rather a hobby of mine, hunting 
about among the old tunes—the ‘Orpheus Caledonius,’ 
the ‘ Highland Fair,’ and collections of that sort; yet I 
can’t find any definite origin for ‘The Banks of Loch 
Lomond.’ The story that both words and music were 
taken down from the singing of a little boy in Edinburgh 
streets won't answer at all; the little street boys in Edin- 
burgh are not in the habit of singing ‘Where in purple 
hue the Hieland hills we view.’ What is that? Is it 
Highland, or is it Scotch, or is it—rubbish? It’s rubbish!” 

“Then where did you 2et the version I heard you 
sing?” he asked. ‘'I thought it was beautiful!” 

“Oh, don’t say that!” she answered him, with a bit of 
a laugh. ‘For if I must confess, I scribbled the lines 
myself. I don’t think much of them—they are rather 

or—” 

‘** They are beautiful!” he said again. 

‘*No, no; they are poor enough; but at least they’re 
not so awful as the other ones: are they, now? Oh, if 
Kingsley were alive, what an exquisite little ballad he 
might write to that refrain! Or Mr. Swinburne could do 
it if he chose—his Northumbrian poems are admirable. 
But I daren’t write and make the suggestion: he would 
merely think I wanted his autograph—” 

**Miss Macdonald,” he said, submissively, “is your 
harp still in the summer-house over there?” 

id fon” 


**I wish you would let my father hear one or two of 
the old airs you speak of,” said he (for he would not pre- 
sume to ask on his own account). 

“Those that can best be sung to the harp are mostly 
plaintive,” she said. 

‘Why not ?” 

By this time the elder Macdonald and his hostess had 
betaken themselves to a garden seat which was not very 
far from the summer-house, and there was tea on the 
small table before them. 

*“Very well,” said Eelin, ‘‘if you will go and join 
them, I will try to sing you one or two of the older things.” 

She went and hid herself in her bower of white roses 
and honeysuckles: she preferred being unseen when she 
was singing. And presently, in the mystic gray of the 
twilight that was stealing over the worli—in a stillness 
that was hardly broken by the hushed murmur of the 
siream—they heard the first notes of the prelude. They 
did not recognize the air; but the elder Macdonald, at 
least, knew the words well : 


“Tt was a’ for our rightfa’ King 
We left fair Scotland’s strand! 
It was a’ for our rightfu’ King 
We e’er saw Irish land, 
My dear, 
We e’er saw Irish land.” 


And where and how could this slip of a girl have had 
experience of the tragic side of life that she should be 
able to put such pathos into this simple strain? 

‘*She hasn't much of a voice,” said her mother, as a 
kind of apology to her guests, ‘* but she has been trained 
fairly well. We spent two winters running in Milan.” 
Neither of them replied to her: one of them, indeed, 
could not have spoken at this moment—his heart was 
like to burst within him, so sensitive and responsive was 
he to the thrill of those pathetic tones. 


“The sodger frae the war returns, 
The sailor frae the main; 
But I hae parted frae my love 
Never to meet again, 
My dear, 
Never to meet again. 
“When day is gane, an’ night is come, 
Au’ a’ folk bound to sleep, 
I think on him that’s far awa, 
The lee-lang night, an’ weep, 
My dear, 
The lee-lang night, an’ weep." 


In the silence that followed not a word was said by any 
one. And then the trembling strings were touched again; 
and she sang ‘‘ The Broom of Cowdenknows"’— 

“O the Broom, the bonny Broom, 
The Broom of Cowdenkuows ; 
I wish I were at hame again, 
To milk my Daddy's Ewes.” 
And again she sang “ The Wawking of the Fauld.” 
“My Peggy speaks sae sweetly, 
Whene'er we meet alane, 
I wish nae mair, to lay my Care, 
I wish nae mair, of a’ that’s rare. 
My Peggy speaks sae sweetly, 
To a’ the Lave I'm canid; 
But she gars a’ my Spirits glow 
At Wawking of the Fauld.” 
And that was followed by ‘‘ Were na my Hearts light I 
wad dee ”— 
“ His Kin was for ane of a higher Degree, 
Said, what had he do with the Likes of me? 
Suppose 1 was bonny, I was na for Johnny; 
And were na my Hearts light I wad dee.” 


Then she stepped forth from her hiding-place, and ap- 
proached them, rather bashfully. 

‘**These are one or two of the old airs,” she said, with 
some affectation of carelessness. 

*‘And one thing I know,” said the elder Macdonald. 
‘* They have never been sung like that since first they were 
written down.” The younger Macdonald did not trust 
himself to offer even a word of thanks : he held his peace. 

‘** But won't you come into the house now ?” she con- 
tinued. ‘‘It’s getting dark. Or would you rather look 
at Lily Neile fishing ? She throws a good line.” 

For a moment they could not understand what she 
meant ; but Somerled Macdonald followed the direction 
her eyes indicated; and now he perceived that a new 
feature had stolen unobserved into the scene before them. 
Out on the middle of the river, that had become of a livid 
and leaden hue in the mysterious twilight, there was a 
ghostly white boat ; and standing upright in the boat was 
a dim gray figure—the figure of a young girl who with 
regular and graceful movement was plying a salmon rod, 
The line itself was invisible ; but they could see by the 
forward and upright action of her arms that she was throw- 
ing well; while inch by inch the boat was allowed to 
creep down with the current. It was a spectral perform- 








ance, and so silent that it all seemed unreal: was this a spirit maiden and a spirit 
boat that had come gliding into the vague incertitude that prevailed around? 
Let us go over and see if she has any luck,” said Eelin. ‘* She is getting 
near a good piace 
Thereupon Miss Eelin crossed the tennis lawn, towards the high and railed 
bank overlooking the river; and Somerled accompanied her; but the mother, 
with her usual consideration, recognizing that this could be no entertainment for 
i sightless man, again placed her hand lightly on her companion’s arm, and said— 
We may as well go into the house, Mr. Macdonald; they will follow directly.” 


And still the gray lady plied her phantom rod; and still old Fergus, himself but 
: shadow, allowed the magic craft to creep stealthily down, 
Lily !” Eelin called aloud to the apparition out in mid-stream. ‘‘ Lily!—what 


have you got on? 
It was a somewhat ambiguous question; but at once the answer came back 
from the dark and palpable obscure, 
White Wing! 
Have you seen anything ?” was the next question. 
About thirty dozen—jumping every where—and I haven’t had one rise 
You should ‘ry the Devil's Kirn over again. Good-night!” This was the 
inal call to the wraith out there in the hollow gloom; for Eelin had just become 
iware that the other two had gone in-doors; and now she turned away from the 
river, she and her companion, to re join them 
And as they were making across the lawn towards the house, Somerled Mac- 
donald said to her, in rather a hesitating way— 
I have a great favor to ask of you, Miss Macdonald. You know, I cannot 


in the least tell when I may be able to return to this country. And since I have 
been here | have heard a good deal—but I have guessed more—as to what you 
und your mother, you especially, have been doing for my kinsfolk; yes, I must 


call them my kinsfolk, for so | have been brought up to regard them; and the 


gratitude I feel to you about it is more than I can put into words. But here is 
something more practical, and I hope you won't take it ill, Will you—for atime 
at least, and to a small extent—will you become my almoner? You see, out in 
Canada, how can | learn anything?—whereas you are on the spot; you know all 
these people; you are interested in them; you are friends with them. And a 


young fellow might want a decent suit of clothes if he was applying for a situa 
tion; or a girl might want a few ribbons for her wedding-day: it isn’t fair that 
your mother and you should be expected to do everything simply because you 
are the head of the House of Kinvaig. I hope you won't take it ill that I should 
ask you 

**Oh, Mr. Macdonald !” she remonstrated 
of such a thing? 

Well,” he said, ‘‘ 1 am going away early to-morrow; and I thought I might 
as well bring along a check for the amount—it’s only a temporary provision— 
there’s more where that came from—there’s plenty more where that came from 

for the same purpose. And | have made the check payable to you, for I would 
not trouble your mother; indeed I understand you are her almoner too—oh, yes, 
I have heard in Invernish of your kindness, your charities, and your dependents, 
both there and in Glengarva; and if you would be so friendly as to allow me to 
help—iu this rough and brutal way—it’s the only thing 1 can do—” 


‘Take it ill? How can you think 





DINNER OR RECEPTION GOWN.—({Sas Pace 73.) 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 31.—{See Page 83.) 
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STREET COSTUME.—(Ser Pace 73 
Cut Paper Pattern No, 36.—(See Page 83.) 


**Of course I should have to ask permission of my mother firsi,” she said. *' Shall we 


go in now?’ 


She opened the French windows, and they passed into the lamp-lit drawing-room; and 
without more ado, she placed Somerled Macdonald's proposal, with the explanatory cir 
cumstances, before her mother. The Bean-an-Tighearn gave a smiling acquiescence; and 
Somerled took an envelope from his pocket, and somewhat shyly placed it on the table. 
That was all: he seemed relieved when the incident was over. 

But after the two Macdonalds had gone—they did not prolong their stay, on account 
of the younger man’s departure on the morrow—when Eclin took up this envelope and 
casually opened it, and looked at the check, she uttered an exclamation. 


‘* Mother!” she cried—and she seemed quite aghast. ‘‘See what he bas done 


” 


Well, her mother also appeared somewhat dismayed when she regarded this bluish 





BACK VIEW OF 
DINNER GOWN, 


white slip of paper; for on it she read, ‘‘ Montreal and Provincial 
Bank, Limited. . . Pay to Miss Eelin Macdonald, or Order, . . . One 
Thousand Pounds . . . £1000. Somerled Macdonald.” 

‘It will be a great responsibility, Eelin,” said she, still regarding 
the paper. 

‘Oh, yes, yes,” said the girl, instantly clutching at the hope of 
escape. ‘‘Far too great! I did not dream of anything so serious. 
Such a sum—even from the Canadian Railway King—as his father 
sometimes calls him—how can I accept it? I couldn't!—I couldn't! 
Now if he had entrusted it to you; but then he said he did not wish 
to trouble you; and I promised without imagining he could be so 
recklessly generous. And what is to be done? I must ask him to 
take it back.” 

‘That is the one thing you cannot do,” said her mother, with un 
usual decision, “if I know anything of either of those two men. It 
would be little better than an insult.” 

‘Mother, I hardly even thanked him!” Eelin exclaimed again. 
And then after a moment or two she said: ‘‘So you really think I 
am bound to accept this tremendous responsibility? Very well, but 
first of all I must write and explain; yes, indeed; and if I did not 
thank him before, I will now—ah, I will—l will! His father will 
give me his address. And I will take time; I will take time, and 
consider; and he shall see whether the Kinvaig Macdonalds of the 
old country are an ungrateful lot of folk—if a letter can tell him 
anything!” 

And so it was that early on the next morning Somerled Macdonald 











SUPPLEMENT 


set out on his return to his western home. 
But he was a very different man from the 
Somerled Macdonald who had only a few 
weeks previously landed on English shores: 
he was carrying with him a wound the depth 
and permanency of which he himself per- 
haps did not as yet wholly understand. 
[ro BE OoNTINUED.) 


GRACEFUL STREET AND 
DINNER GOWNS. 
See illustrations on page 72. 

Te cloth gowns for the spring, judging 
from the models shown so far, are to be 
quite smart, and in many respects different 
from those worn during the winter. An ex- 
tremely odd gown is one made of a red cloth. 
The skirt is sheathlike in its fit over the 
hips, but has a decided flare around the foot. 
It is trimmed with bands of braid, and is 
very noticeable in the way in which it opens 
in front instead of the back. It is fastened 
with three large buttons at one side of the 
front breadth. The waist is draped over at | 
one side in soft folds, arid fastened with three | 
buttons quite far down. It opens at the 
throat to show-a high vest and collar of 
white cloth, and has cape pieces which ex- 
tend over the shoulders down half-way over 
the sleeves and across the back. The sleeves 
are tight-fitting, and have no trimming. 
With this gown is worn a black felt hat 
trimmed with black plumes fastened in 
front with a buckle, and it is said the same 
style is to be copied in straw. 
Acharming dinner gown, the lines of which | 
are most artistic and becoming, is made of a 
figured material, a soft black Liberty satin, 
embroidered in large flowers, the embroidery 
outlined with jet. The skirt hangs in grace- 
ful folds, broadening out decidedly at the 
foot, but small over the hips, and the fulness 
at the back is laid so that it scarcely shows 
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at all atthe waist. The waist itself isdraped 
over at one side, so that the fastening does 
not show, although the folds would indicate 
that there is a place to get in and out at the | 
left side. The sleeves, which are exagget 
atedly long, reach quite to the middle of the | 
hand, and are tight-fitting. The only trim- 
ming on the waist is a fitted band of em 
broidery with ruffles of silk gauze put on 
very full, but the band of embroidery or 
lace fits without a wrinkle around the shoul 
ders. This fichu is fastened at the left side 
under a bunch of purple orchids. There is 
no color on the gown except in the flowers. 
The materials used in the gown illustrated 
are expensive, but it could easily be copied 
in a brocaded satin or damask for very much 
less money. 


KITCHEN MEASURES. 


Y OUNG housekeepers are frequently both 
puzzied and annoyed by the different 
terms used in different cook-books. Gener- 
ally all ingredients are measured by the cup, 
pint, and quart. So when an author ad 
Vises that one put a half-pound of sugar into 
a certain preparation, the uninitiated house- 
wife is seized with despair when she recalls 
the fact that her scales are broken, or that 
she has none. One woman who insists that 
‘* measuring with a cup and spoon is good 
enough” for her, had the following rules 
copied on the typewriter, and tacked on her 
kitchen wall. 
One pound of liquid equals one pint. One 
ounce of flour equals two table spoonfuls. | 
One pound of butter equals two cupsful. | 
One pound of flour equals four cupsful. One 
pound of granulated sugar equals two large 





cupfuls. One pound of powdered sugar 
equals two-and-a-half cupsful. 
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Delicious. 
Nutritious. 


costs LESS THAN ONE CENT A CUP 


Be sure that you get 7 
genuine article, 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 


By WALTER BAKER & CO., Ltd. 
Established 1780. 








Descriptive list of their publications, with portraits of authors, 
by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents. 








Makes Vitality. 


It is especially cheering in the dreary days of 
Winter—a foe to fatigue—the most nourishing of 
all drinks. It is prepared in a minute with cold or 
hot water. Sold by druggists and grocers everywhere, 


Our little pamphlet, ‘Various Views on Vigoral” mailed free. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 














Who Has the Oldest 
Sewing 
Machine ? 


We will give one hundred latest improved Singer Sewing Machines 
in even exchange for an equal number of the oldest sewing machines of 
any make, now in family use. Awards to be decided from applications 
sent to us before March 1, 1898. The new machines will be delivered with- 
in 30 days thereafter. 









A new “Singer” given 
in exchange for it. 











All you have to do is /o send this information on a postal card : (1) your name; 
(2) location of your residence ; (3) post-office — ss ; (4) name of your machine ; 
(5) its factor y number ; (6) le sngth of time in use ; (7) pe aper in which you saw this. 
Send details in this exact order on a postal cod — don’t senda letter—and put 
nothing else on the postal card but the information desired. 














This is no guessing contest requiring a payment, a subscription, 
or a personal service of any sort. If you own an old sewing machine, 
you have only to send the requisite information in order to compete for a 
prize worth having. It costs absolutely nothing but a postal card, which 
may bring to your door the best sewing machine in the world in exchange 
for your old one. 


THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO., 


P. O. Box 1814, New York City. 
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PASTE de Soulac 


The best that money can buy, that science can produce. 
Promotes perfect hygiene of the mouth and throat, and in the 
Elixir form will absolutely cure toothache. W Send three cents for sample. 

BENEDICTINS' DENTIFRICES, 24 and 26 White St., New York. 













Pears’ 


| Whoever wants soft 
hands, smooth hands, white 
hands, or a clear complex- 
| ion, he and she can have 
both: that is, if the skin is 
naturally transparent; un- 
less occupation prevents. 
The color you want to 
avoid comes probably nei- 


ther of nature or work, but 
of habit. 


Either you do not wash ef- 
fectually, or you wash too ef- 
fectually; you do not get the 
skin open and clean, or you 

| hurt it, 

| Remedy— Use Pears’ Soap, 
no matter how much; but a little 
is enough if you use it often, 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists; 
ali sorts of people use it. 
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TheModem STOVE POLISH. 


Produces a JET BLACK enamel gloss. Dustless, Odorless, Labor 
Saving. 5 and 10 cent boxes. Ory thea sent tea cae 


J. L. PRESCOTT & CO., NEW YORK, 
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Your Hair 


may be as fine and abundant as 
this. If it is thin, it can be made 
thick; if short, it can be made to 
grow. Hall’s Hair Renewer 
| || does it. It makes healthy hair, 
and healthy hair grows and is 
beautiful. 
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CLOTH GOWN WITH YOKE IN BLACK EMBRUIDERY OVER 


MODERN PHOTOGRAPHY 
See illustrations on page 75. 
* DUT, my dear,” said the first motherly old lady, “ this will never do. 
) It isn’t safe; you'll have a fever.” 

“Think of your husband,” interpolated the second motherly old lady. 

“And consider your children, if you don’t yourself,” added the third 
motherly old lady 

rhe supposedly prosaic subject of photography had set the pastorally 
bohemian little summer colony of artists at Crécy en Brie actually by the 
ears. And this was both from an artistic and a hygienic stand-point. 

Mrs. Gertrude Kisebier, a member of the colony, had made a portrait 
photograph so charming in its soft tones, so artistic in its composition, and 
at the same time so perfect in its resemblance that every pretty young girl 
in the colony who wandered around in her short skirts, picturesque peaked 
straw hat, with her camp-stool under her arm, and painting-materials held 
close to her big paint-spotted apron, must have her photograph taken too. 

But in that country water was less plentiful than wine. And as for run- 
ning water, When it came to going to the river Brie to wash plates, and at 
midnight, too, the elder part of the colony held up its hands in horror. 

With a thick milky fog enveloping the pretty little stream at night, the 
mothers of the community besought Mrs. Kidsebier, with serious earnest- 
ness, to give up even art itself rather than run such risks. But the younger 
people were clamorous for pictures; and the delight of the work—which, as 
she developed it, seemed a newly discovered art—was not to be resisted 

Mrs. Kisebier’s first photographic work had been done with her first 
amateur work as a painter, and given up when she became an art stu- 
dent ia New York; yet when she went abroad to continue her studies the 
camera was still with her. 

It was on a stormy day at Crécy, when work out-doors was impossible, 
that a bright idea occurred to her. Her little daughter was sitting in the 
room reading a letter from her father at home. 

‘* How he would like to see the child as she sits there!” said Mrs. Kasebier 
to herself. Then she went for her camera. 

Every one was delighted with the result, and must have a photograph 
taken. Mrs, Kisebier was willing. She was fascinated with the work. 

There were no conveniences for photography, and after a picture was 
taken it must wait until the close of the long French twilight—ten or 
eleven o’clock—to be developed. Then the plates must be washed. Tak- 
ing two in each hand, the plain glass sides together and gelatine out, Mrs. 
Kisebier would run down the path to the river, the damp branches of the 
trees thrusting themselves in her face and sprinkling her with dew in the 
darkness. It would be one or two o'clock before she finished. However, 
it would be only for a time: she would paint again in Paris, she thought. 

Sut in Paris there were more artists and a greater demand for photo- 
graphs. The photographer and her camera, in cabs, travelled from studio 
to studio. At night Mrs. Kasebier developed negatives in her dressing- 
room, using a teaspoonful at a time of the water she brought in a pitcher. 
Later, visiting Germany, she studied the chemistry of photography with 
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a German chemist, and returning to America, decided to make the new art 
her life work. Artists had discouraged her technical work, but in New 
York Mrs. Kasebier paid to work a season with a professional photographer. 
She converted him to her high standard of work, which was perhaps all 
that could have been wished for her, 

All the principles of art which she used in painting, Mrs, Kiisebier applies 
to her present work. She studies her models, her colors, and poses. In 
every detail of the technical work she puts the skill of the artist. She 
works still’'in an ordinary room with the soft side-lights. The results of 
her study and painstaking care show in her pictures—in the posing, the 
lights and shadows, and the softness of the prints: they are works of art. 

People may say that in photography the artist loses much of the pleasure 
color can give. But there is a constant-education in color, Mrs. Kiisebier 
says. Her subjects are thrown upon the ground glass of her camera with 
wonderful brilliancy. The unconscious poses of a child in its mother’s arms 
fill her with the same joy of beauty that is given by the old masters in 
their pictures of the Mother and Child. 

And is photography as satisfying as painting? 

“Yes,” Mrs. Kiasebier answers to that question. ‘* My painting gave me 
the most exquisite agony of pleasure. It was a necessity to me. I must 
paint or die. It is the same with photography. I have exchanged one art 
for another.” 


CLOTH HOUSE GOWN. 


CHARMING gown from Doria & Sicot is of light cloth, with rather 
an odd skirt braided in black, the braid put on in points; the points 
come quite far up the side, and then down nearly to the bottom of the dress, 
where they go quite around the skirt. The waist is tight-fitting in the back, 
the front unusually full, but with the fulness drawn in by shirring at the 
belt. Across the front are bands to match those of the skirt, and on the 
sleeves are the same bands. There is a square yoke with epaulettes over 
the tops of the sleeves, made of heavy black embroidery put on over white 
satin. The collar is high, without any fulness at the back. It is made of 
the embroidery, with three bands of white satin ribbon. The belt is of black 
and white velvet, tied in together in a very charming fashion. This gown 
can be copied in silk or in a different shade of cloth. It is a model that is 
becoming to almost any figure, and will not be out of style for some time 
to come. The sleeves fit tight, excepting just at the top, where they are a 
little full under the embroidered epaulettes. At the wrist is a small piece 
of the embroidery let in below the three bands. 


WINTER JACKETS. 

‘MART jackets that can be worn with different gowns are fashionable 
\) this winter. One style is a dark blue heavy broadcloth, edged with 
Persian lamb and trimmed with fine black silk braid. The fronts turn back 
from a tight-fitting vest of ruby velvet, which is effectively trimmed with 
jet, put on so that it forms a point at the waist. From under the wide 
collar two broad streamers of black satin ribbon hang down below the 
skirt of the coat. The lines of this coat are very good, and becoming to a 
slender figure. The sleeves are small, almost tight-fitting, but the tops are 
hidden under the double cape which forms part of the coat, With this 
coat is worn a velvet hat, trimmed with English-pheasant feathers and head. 

It would seem as though the broadtail Astrakhan were used in every 
popular design this season. A smart coat made of it has a yoke and sleeves 
of black velours, The entire yoke, high collar, and the sleeves, nearly to 
the shoulder, are covered with a pattern of tiny beads in cut and clear steel. 
The body of the coat, which is in blouse shape, and the skirt are of fur. It 
fastens over at the left side with cut-steel buttons, and the belt is of em- 
broidered velours, with two buttons. The hat is of soft velvet, quite flat at 
on@ side, but high at the other, with long white plumes and a pointed 
rhinestone buckle in front and a dove-gray plume at the back. 






WINTER JACKETS OF CLOTH AND FUR. 
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ARTISTIC CAMERA STUDIES BY MRS. KASEBIER.—{See Pace 74.) 





WINTER GOWNS AND WRAPS. 


See illustrations on page 77. 


becomes importunate. Then we try to cheat 
ourselves with the reflection that perhaps 
| the “ happening” will not *‘ happen” again. 
LACK cheviot serge is a material that | But as we have been dealing with effects and 
) never seems to go entirely out of style, | not with causes, unfortunately the happen- 
and if well made up always looks smart. | ing does happen again, and it always will so 
A very simple but quite effective costume |} long as we pursue this short-sighted policy. 
from McCreery & Co. is made of this ma Such action as this, done without reason 
terial, the skirt plain and not very wide. | or method, does not solve the problem; it 
The coat is a short double-breasted one, and | only puts off the solution foratime. If we 
has wide revers and a high flaring collar of | think about it we will see that the happen- 
dahlia-colored velvet, on which is a pattern | ing has indicated clearly what the conditions 
of black satin braiding. Down the edge of | are, and also that our proper method is to 
the coat and also at the side is another strip | deal with the conditions and not with the 
of the velvet, with the braid put happening 
look like frogs fastened with tiny buckles fn dealing only with the outward effect of 
of rhinestones, The are very ef- | evil conditions we are as sensible as a man 
fe of medium size, with a pattern of | would be who mowed down the tops of his 
the black braiding put on so that it nearly | weeds and imagined he had cleared his gar- 
The hat is of velvet, worn | den. It is wrong conditions which cause ir- 
the face, and trimmed with | ritability in ourselves, disorder in our homes; 
and it is these wrong conditions with which 
we should deal, and not merely with occa- 
sional! disobedient, saucy behaviors, or sharp 


cross to 


sleeves 


Live 


covers them 
forward over 
biack plumes 
A smart fur wrap is made of Russian sable 
and bottle-green velvet, heavily embroidered 





in black cut jet and crystals. The yoke | and hasty words. And if we meet these 
and the body part of the cape are of the | conditions when they should be met—first— 
velvet, while the sable forms wide cape | we will find that we have the power as well | 
sleeves. Lining the collar is stone-marten | as the will to conquer them. For no matter 
fur, and at the throat is a bunch of stone- | what the conditions are from which we suf- | 


marten tails. It is an exceedingly odd com 
bination, the velvet and the two kinds of 
fur, but the effect is good and becoming 
The bonnet made with an embroidered 
crown of green velvet, and bows of silk put 


fer, they can be changed for better ones; and 
we have taken the first step toward meeting | 
our enemy when we calmly think the matter 
out and determine our mode of warfare. | 
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~~ Free from all imperfections, whether irritated 
by heat or cold, sun or wind, or whether subject 


to skin troubles such as Chaps, Eruptions, 


Chafing, 


will correct each and all 


Pimples, or Eczema, this cream 
It is not a ‘* beautifier,” 


covering up imperfections, but so corrects them 
and the causes by its purifying and healing prop- 
it leaves the skin pure and soft, in its nat- 
ural condition. Equally effective for rough, hard, 
or dry ski 


erties that 


from 





use. 


n, itching piles, burns, scalds,etc. Free 
oily or greasy properties, it does not 


obstruct the pores or leave the skin sticky 
or untidy. 


It leaves no visible trace of its 
After shaving it is delightful. For 


the baby it cures chafing wonderfully. 


It 


softens, improves, and preserves the 


skin, and for the face makes the complexion pure and beautiful. 


FOR SALE AT DRUGGISTS, OR SEN 
Sample Bottle sent for 6 


T, CHARGES PREPAID, 50 CTS. 
cents by addressing 


A. S. HINDS, 21 Pine Street, Portland, Me. 





on just in front 

A reception gown w hich is dec idedly smart 
and odd is of a brown satin-finished cloth 
with black stripes; the waist has a pointed 
yoke of corded cream-white silk, and there 
are a neck-band and stomacher and small 
epaulettes of lilac Liberty silk, em- 
broidered in black and yellow flowers out- 
lined with jet and cut steel. The sleeves 
are tight-fitting, but have double puffs at the 
top. The skirt is cut so that the stripes 
meet in front, and there is a braiding of 
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black down the front and around the bot 
tom of the skirt With this gown is ‘worn a 
toque of turquoise-blue pleated velvet, with 
a band of marten fur around the brim, and 
a black plume at the left side fastened with 
a crescent of rhinestones 

Another street gown which is charming in 
color is made of roval-blue ladies’ cloth, 
trimmed with black silk braid. ‘The braid is 
put on the skirt so as to look as though the 
blouse. waist extended down on the hips. On 
the waist itself the braid is put on across 
and finished at either side with loops. The 
sleeves are medium sized, with braiding at 
the wrist, and the collar is a band of the 
cloth trimmed with the black braid. The 
toque is of dark blue velvet, edged with 
mink fur and trimmed with a spray of black 
paradise aigrettes 

A Russian blouse which has some notice 
able points about it is of dark red broad- | 
cloth faced with mink fur. It is braided in 
an elaborate pattern in black, which covers 
the back and front, goes aronnd the bottom | 
of the skirt, in a long pointed cuff on the 
sleeve, and in two pointed epaulettes over the 
top of the sleeves The collar is exagger 
atedly high, but flares out at the back and 
sides. The fur extends all around the coat 
and finishes the collur and cuffs. The toque 
worn with it isof velvet, trimmed with owl's 
feathers and rhinestoue buckles. 
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PROBLEMS. 


( NE by one the problems of life come to 
us to be solved. Each set of circum- 
stances in which we are placed presents to 
the mind a problem to which we are required 
to find some kind of an answer.. -The ques 
tion is, ** How de we propose to act under 
these conditions in which we are placed?” 
We cannot escape or evade the outward 
circumstances of our lives. We can and of 
ten do refuse to look upon the mental aspect 


made this possible. 





Pabst Malt Extract, | 
The “BEST” Tonic, | 
is recommended to build up | 
the convalescent, strengthen | 
the weak and overworked, 
| and produces sound, refresh- 


ing slee 
= At Druggists, | 


Some idea may be formed of the 
magnitude of the Pabst Brewifig Co., 


Pabst Malt Extract, 


The “BEST” Tonic, 

when the fact is known that this Com- 
pany has paid in revenue taxes to the 
Government of the United States, a 
sum equivalent to the total salaries of 
all the Presidents from George Wash- 
ington to William McKinley, and in 
addition, a sum sufficient to compen- 
sate each President at $50,000 per 
year for the next 100 years. 

Merit in the Pabst product has 











has been used in the 
Paris hospitals for 
over thirty years, 
and physicians 
concede it to have 
more sustaining qualities 
than any tonic concoction in 
the market. Don’t forget it isa 
Pure Wine, and so cer- 
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SUPERFLUOUS HAIR) 


For years women have been fooled into using g 
dissolving fluids and pastes or other similar prepa- > 
rations to burn off or pull out hairs. A razor will 5 
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do as much good. But a treatment has been recently % 
discovered which absolutely kills the hair without ° 
any deceit or humbug. It is new, sensible, and % 
leasant, but effective. Inflicts no pain and cannot ¢ 
arm skin. Hiome treatment. W rite for information. & 
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Tue MONOGRAM CO.,107 Pearl St., New York. % 
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of the case. We can refuse to think the 
matter out, or make any mental decision 
about it at all. We may do various things— 
foolish or desperate—according to our feel 
ings at the time, whenever the circumstance 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 















Mrs. Rorer 


the well-known cooking expert, lecturer and authority on pure food, 
says: ‘‘Cottolene is a pure and unadulterated article, and a much 
more healthful product than lard, and as a substitute for the same I 
heartily recommend it.’’ 


COTTOLENE 


is pure vegetable oil combined with wholesome beef 
) suet, and is unequaled for shortening and frying 

purposes. It makes your food light, appetizing, 
digestible. fas gree Cottre aot everest cme 


steer’s head in cotton-plant wreath—on every tin. Not guaranteed if sold 
any other way. Made only by 20 - = 


THE N. K. FAIRBANK COMPANY 
8t. Louis. New York. 
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HAIR DEATH 


Eowores greatest remedy for instantly 
removing and destroying objection- ° 
able hair without injury to the most deli- 
cate skin. For % years the secret formula = 
of Prof. Erasmus Wilson, acknowledged 

by physicians as the most H.minent Ha;r 
Specialist that ever lived. Price $1, by 
mail, sealed. C d 


7 - con 
fidential. Sole agents for America,OM EGA 
COMPANY, Dept. L, Newburgh, N. Y. 
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poe Cruise, Feb. 5, 1898, ss. “Aller.” 
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Upheld by Beautiful Women Everywhere 


as the finest, most delicately perfumed and purest Toilet 
Soap manufactured. Always ask for and insist upon having 


WHITE ROSE TRANSPARENT 
GLYCERINE SOAP, %23%. sainps 
MULHENS & KROPFF, NEW YORK, U. S. AGENTS. 
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CLUB WOMEN AND EDUCATION, 


T= widespread interest in educational matters which 

has developed among the club women of the country 
augurs a powerful movement in behalf of this most valu- 
able subject. Since the forming of so many State federa- 
tions the strong recommendation of the General Federa- 
tion has been most efficiently taken up, and, separately 
and together, the great body of women’s clubs from Maine 
to California are pressing the work. 

The Maine Federation secured, two years ago, carefully 
prepared reports from all the schools in the State, and 
finding that the country schools were in most need of 
strengthening, it has devoted its energies persistenfly to 
their improvement. Some of the others have paid more 
attention to free kindergartens, notably the Federation of 
New Jersey and that of the District of Columbia, which 
are establishing free kindergartens wherever possible, and 
putting them under the control of the public-school sys- 
tem. ‘The Arkansas Federation is working for a State 
normal kindergarten. The Massachusetts Federation has 
taken great interest in all branches of educational work. 
At the moment Georgia is perhaps the banner State in 
enthusiasm and interest, perhaps because it has struggled 
against the handicap of conservatism. Mrs. R. E. Park, 
the chairman of the State Educational Committee, and her 
committee, have done heroic work,with heroic success just 
before them. There is not the slightest doubt that the 
good accomplished in Georgia is due entirely to the efforts 
of club women within the State. Here in New York the 
State Federation,under Mrs. Montgomery, efficiently start- 
ed work in this direction—work which Mire. Helmuth, the 
present head of the club women of the Empire State, is 
planning to advance materially. The Educational Com- 
mittee’s report, with its recommendations, has been printed 
and sent out to the club women of the State, a number of 
clubs having already testified to their intention of acting 
upon It 

There is no field more important for women, and none 
perliaps where they can do more good. The schools are 
only a widening of the home education. They are fam- 
ilies concentrated rather than under separate roofs. They 
should be in closest touch with the household, and every 
mother should feel that her child's school life needed her 
intelligence and co-operation as much as did its existence 
under the home roof. Club women fully realize this, and 
now that their efforts are organized and systematized, we 
may look for splendid results within the next five years. 


Pro Re Nata, or Wasutnoton, D. C., was founded in 
1888. ‘The object of the club is to perfect its members in 
extempore spenking, by the formal discussion of live ques 
tions of the day, and to work together for the higher civil- 
ization of humanity. The discussions are carried on con- 
cerning current topics, or ‘* the affair born,” according to 
its Latin name, Pro Re Nata. Some of the questions that 
have been considered by the club are ‘‘ Where should 
Free Education stop?’ “ Co-operation in the Household,” 
‘* Does the work of the outside World unfit Women for 
Home Duties?” ‘‘How much Business Knowledge does 
a Woman need. and how should she obtain it?” For the 
purpose of further enlarging its knowledge of parliamen- 
tary usage, Pro Re Nata organized itself into a mock 
congress during a winter's season, and introduced some in- 
teresting measures, as, *“‘ A Bill to protect Poetry,” ‘‘A 
Bill to protect the English Sparrow,” ‘* A Bill to prohibit 
Public Expectoration,” ‘‘ A Bill to prohibit the use of Fe- 
male Figures in front of Tobaeco-Stores.” The initiation 
fee is three dollars, and the annual dues one dollar. Its 
club flower, the white chrysanthemum, is used elaborately 
in decorations of the homes of the members. The club is 
federated in the General Federation and District of Co- 
lumbia Federation. The officers are as follows: president, 
Mrs. Mary Emily Coues; first vice-president, Mrs. A. H. 
Thomas ; recording secretary, Mrs. M. H. White ; cor- 
responding secretary, Miss M. A. Wilbur; treasurer, Miss 
D. 8. Jackson; councillors, Mrs. L. E. Blount, Mrs. M. 8. 
Lockwood, and Mrs. 8. E. Dean. 


THE GROWING DISINCLINATION to confine federation 
meetings to essays and addresses on more or less irrele- 
vant subjects will find new emphasis in the next meet- 
ing of the General Federation, at Denver in June. It is 
planned by the committee of arrangements to eliminate 
most of such addresses, and to conduct the meetings on a 
more co-operative plan. There will be committees to pre- 
sent the subjects representing the departments that are of 
special interest, and which belong to the federation as a 
gathering of ciunb women, and then it is expected that the 
assembly will follow this opening and discuss the topics 
a with freedom. his should be especially easy 
n the case of the General Federation, drawing together as 
it does the representative and trained speakers among the 
club women of the country. The federation is scheduled 
to last a week instead of the usual three days. It remains 
to be seen whether this is a wise provision or not. On 
the face of it, it would seem that a week is none too long 
for the convening of a body representing so many diverse 
interests, and whose members are scattered over a wide 
area of distance. The meeting, also, is biennial—another 
argument in favor of a lengthened convention. The hos- 
pitality of the Denver women, too, is so eager, and their 
city is the gateway to so many attractive visiting-places, 
that the club women are going to find it diffiendt even in a 
week to compass all that will be offered them in the way 
of play, to say nothing of work. The week’s session will 
include a Sunday, and it is expected the pulpits of a 
number of the churches will be occupied by visiting club 
women. Among them will be that distinguished speaker 
the Rev. Caroline Bartlett Crane, of Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
The *‘ slate” already made more or less public unofficially 
has become the official one. It names Mrs. Alice Ives 
Breeds, of Lynn, Massachusetts, as a presidential candi- 
date, with Mrs. 8. 8, Platt, of Denver, as holding the sec- 
ond place on the ticket. The Denver club women are 
keenly anticipating the convention, and are proving in 
advance the most urgent of hostesses. It is safe to say 
that every club woman who journeys to Denver next 
June will find the warmest and most cordial of welcomes. 
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The new woman's club just formed in Paris, called 
*‘Les Feministes,” is conducted very much like our de- 
partment clubs. ‘Three committees supervise the work of 
the club—those of Drama, Lyric Art, and Literature. Ma- 
dame Augusta Holmes is chairman of the Lyric Art Com- 
mittee, and under its auspices works by women composers 
will be produced. An arrangement is made with the 
management of one of the Paris theatres by which, under 
the auspices of the Dramatic Committee, plays writtendy 
women are given. Under the control of the third de- 
pean, there will be presented an important course of 
ectures. The honorary president is Madame Adam, prob- 
ably the most brilliant Prunth woman of her day. The 
president is Madame Demont-Breton. 


Tue Herrorean Civ of Somerville, Massachusetts, is 
taking measures to preserve a historic spot of that - 
This is Prospect Hill, rich in Colonial associations. The 
hill figured in the battle of Bunker Hill, its slope being 
occupied during that engagement by the patriot reserves. 
After the battle the American army retreated from Bunk- 
er Hill and made a desperate stand on Prospect Hill. 
Throughout the memorable Boston campaign Prospect 
Hill was a hot-bed of patriotism, and was constantly occt- 
pied by the American soldiery. It was here, on July 18, 
1775, that the first American flag ever thrown to the 
breeze before an enemy was raised, it being the stand- 
ard of the Third Connecticut Regiment. I's later his- 
tory is equally honorable, if not quite so distinguished, 
and the club women ask, in a petition to the city council, 
that it shall be preserved as a park. The Heptorean is 
not one of the scheduled patriotic societies, but 1s evident- 
ly capable of loyal work. It is a most flourishing and 
important club, and this plea for the protection of a city 
landmark is only one of its civic enterprises. The same 
petition which begs for the protection of Prospect Hill 
urges a number of municipal improvements. Among 
these are that more play-grounds be provided, and that 
more attention be given to making the school-yards at- 
tractive; that no more licenses be granted for stables in 
residence districts, that trees be planted and streets widened 
and extended, additional waste-barrels be placed in the 
squares, and other provisions, which show that while the 
Heptorean can learnedly discuss ‘‘ Browning ” or the ‘* His- 
tory of Dance Music,” it can also assist in municipal house- 
keeping. Marcaret HAMILTON WELCH. 





= will of the late Dr. Evans seems to have as much 
of an air of mystery about it as those famous docu- 
ments relating to the Dreyfus affair. 

On one day this week two despatches from Paris ap- 
peared. One announced that all the doctor’s money was 
left to an institution to be built in Philadelphia, and 
called after the donor. The other said that his millions 
were to go to the Evans heirs, neither the art students’ 
home in Paris, to which he devoted so much time and 
attention, nor the projected institute in this country to be 
benefited by them. 

Then we hear that the Evans heirs have begun legal 
proceedings in order to claim what they regard as their 
own, the doctor’s wishes in regard to his money to be 
altogether ignored. 

The more one hears of the bother about wills, and the 
frustration of men’s best intentions after death, the more 
one’s admiration grows for the sagacity and liberality of 
Mr. Edwin Booth in his whole relation to the founding 
and the giving of the Players Club. 


The tact and cleverness of women in after-dinner 
speeches have lately been demonstrated at club anniver- 
saries and elsewhere, and we now call attention to the fact 
that in the somewhat novel field of debate the gentler sex 
is beginning to win laurels. Women have always pos- 
sessed a great capacity for argument, and have usually 
found that in domestic discussion, at least, they were able 
to hold their own, and to win victories at need. This was 
rather through their native endowment than through supe- 
rior training in tactics. Now we learn that a new field is 
opening for our sisters and daughters, and we are glad to 
know that the 94 Memorial Prize Debate, held at Cornell 
a few days ago, was won by Miss Abigail Laughlin, '98 
Law. Miss Laughlin is a graduate of Wellesley College, 
who has studied law at Cornell. She is the second wo- 
man to win a prize in debating, although she is the first 
who has spoken on the "94 stage. In her legal profession 
she will have a great advantage through her marked 
ability in extempore speaking. 


If one wants a glimpse of perfect satisfaction with one’s 
self, let him go look in a certain New York drug-store. 
A cat sits there in the window, gazing serenely out ut the 
passers-by whose neck is not only adorned with a leather 
collar, and a bit of red ribbon as well, but the tips of whose 
ears are pierced and set out with a pair of diamond ear- 
rings a coquette might envy. (The diamonds may be 
rhinestones, but the effect is the same.) 

Since there are only men in the store, and the cat has 
evidently been adorned by one of them, the passer-by is 
led to wonder whether a woman’s vanity is always at work 
in her own adornment. Does a man’s own instinct never 
play a part in it? And who can tell whether Eve's first 
garland was not the result of one of Adam’s idle hours? 

That cats, like the rest of us, are susceptible, no one 
willdeny. They pine without demonstrations, and flour- 
ish under them. Have two of them in the same house, 
dress one up and neglect the other, and the one denied a 
decoration wastes away. This is fact, not fancy. And 
what is true of cats is true of us all perhaps. Not many 
of us survive lines of distinction that are too finely drawn. 


Two women met each other in the street after dark the 
other night. It was not quite six o’clock, but they felt 
certain explanations necessary. 

One said, ‘‘ I walk at this time because I am trying to 
get thin, and it is the only hour of the day in which I can 
take long strides and feel that it is doing me any good.” 
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The other langhed. ‘‘I am walking now,” she said, 
‘because I can amble, and the streets are so full of wo- 
men going home from work that no one notices me.” 

What slaves to appearances we must be if both women 
were right! One afraid to walk fast in the daytime—one 
afraid to walk slow. 

And both, to a certain extent, were right. Our New 
York streets are not places of open-air recreation. No 
one saunters. A study of shop windows is permitted, but 
it is not so many years since the woman who gazed at 
them in passing was the subject of many a cartoon in 
illust vated, papers. 

“There is nothing to see in the streets, as there is 
abroad,” sighs some one, who has never stopped long 
enough on any street corner to know what possibilities 
lay just on the other side of it. 

The energetic out-of-town visitor often opens our eyes 
to what is worth seeing in town, and it is not unusual to 
hear a woman confess that she has seen more of New 
York since certain friends have been staying with her 
than during all the twenty years of her living here. 

We have no street life where carriages prevail. To get 
it one must go in the slums. But there are possibilities 
for amusement, and one who has learned to look about as 
one walks need never fail of diversion. 

Whether we will ever grow reposeful enough or eman- 
cipated enough to do this ‘“‘looking” is quite another 
mutter. Certainly we are not likely to if we must wait, 
as those women did, until darkness comes, in order even 
to choose the gait we waut to walk by. 


An annual payment of five dollars entitles one to mem- 
bership in the Tree-Planting Association. Fifty dollars 
constitute one a life member, and one hundred dollars 
mikes of one a Patron. The object of this association is 
‘**to encourage tree-planting in the residential streets of 
New York,” and no responsibility is attached to member- 
ship beyond the amount of the annual due. 

Trees would certainly be a great blessing to us. They 
make the charm of many a city to which visitors are 
drawn. They would relieve us from the hot glare of the 
sun in summer, and add distinctive character to our streets 
even in winter. 

The lover of trees, in fact, finds a beauty in them even 
when stripped of their foliage. There jis something about 
the architecture of a noble tree that stirs a sense untouched 
by summer verdure. Against the sky, by day or by night, 
the bare branches, *‘ ruined choirs,” are always a delight. 

What would many of us do, summer or winter, indeed, 
without that fine old tree that stands on the ‘T'wenty-sixth 
Street corner of Madison Square? There are some of us 
who would as soon neglect a look at the moon as at this 
tree when, with the changing seasons, it changes its dress. 
There is one seat in the square which gives the best view 
of it, and this seat is filled many times throughout the 
year with admirers who have stopped to enjoy its 
beauty. 

Ex- Mayor William L. Strong is the president of this as- 
sociation, Cornelius B. Mitchell is its vice-president, James 
Maenaughton its treasurer, and John Y. Cuyler its secre- 
tary. Among its incorporators are Hon. Henry E. How- 
land, Frederick De Puyster Foster, W. Bayard Cutting, 
Charles A. Post, Rev. Percy Grant, and Edward R. Biddle. 
Among its trustees are the Right Rev. Henry C. Potter, 
Hon. William C. Whitney, Lucius C. Wilmerding, and 
Hon. Edward Cooper. ‘The address of the chairman of its 
executive committee is 64 White Street, Mr. Cornelius B. 
Mitchell holding that office. 


It interests us all to know that the new Library, when 
finished, is to be open on Sunday from one o'clock until 
nine. If strict Sabbatarians are inclined to make demur 
about this requirement, under the plea that it helps to rob 
our Sunday of its sanctity, they must remember that, until 
commercial life among us is so arranged that all men can 
enjoy their unalienable rights to “liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness," we are not just in our criticisms of those 
who demand something in return for that which we have 
taken away from them. 

Not many persons realize—certainly no one who does 
not know the life and requirements of a great city—that 
for a saleswoman to take an hour a week out of her work- 
ing hours, even for purposes of self-improvement, would 
entail a deduction of wages, and possibly a loss of em- 
ployment. If one’s services are demanded from eight 
o'clock on Monday morning until six o’clock on Saturday 
night, then what time is left for those ‘‘ rights,” which the 
rest of us are at liberty to exercise whenever inclination 
prompts? 


FUR WRAPS FROM PARIS. 
See illustrations on front page. 


fb is a year when the most fanciful fur garments 
are to be seen, and there have been some most unique 
designs lately exhibited. Indeed, it would seem as though 
this season fur had been used in more elaborate fashions 
than for many years, and in many of the smart styles one 
or two materials are combined as well as the fur. Some 
designs which have lately come over from the maison 
Grunwaldt, in Paris, are absolutely different from anything 
we have had as yet. A jacket of mort-né Persian lamb 
is made with a blouse effect, with the skirts of the blouse 
quite long and cut in points. There is a high collar of 
chinchilla, with cuffs, facings, and a border around the 
epaulettes, all of the same fur. The blouse is cut with 
the long tabs over the sleeves which are seen on cloth 
jackets. The sleeves are of medium size. Around the 
collar is a band of gold ribbon, fastened with jewelled 
clasps to match the belt, and there are also jewelled clasps 
just below the fur collar, the clasps showing to great ad- 
vantage against the dark fur. The hat with this jacket 
is worn down over the face. It is made of castor velvet 
trimmed with a band of chinchilla, and has a velvet bow, 
a jewelled buckle, and gray quills. 

A most superb mantle of sable is made with a wide 
cape, over which is a yoke of heavily embroidered panne, 
and trimmed around with ruffles of sable and lace. There 
is a very high collar faced with sable, and long broad 
ends of the fur hang to the hem of the gown, and are 
belted in with a jewelled belt and clasp. Under the ruffle 
of sable is a deep flounce of lace, which extends from the 
throat down around the yoke. The hat worn with this is 
a velvet toque, heavily trimmed with sable, with full folds 
of velvet caught in at one side with a jewelled buckle. 
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R. 8S. T.—There is no reason why you should not make up denim on 
whichever side you prefer, bat the plain side is the one generally used. 
As for restoring the black Brussels lace, I am afraid you will find it a 
difficult matter; sponging it off with alcohol ought to be of some use, 
but if the lace is very handsome and expensive, it would pay you to 
send it to some expert who knows how to clean and mend valuable 
laces. 


W. T. H.—You onght to be able to get a very satisfactory cape now 
for much less money than a month ago, and your best plan would be 
to buy one of the imported ones, which will in all probability be in 
style next winter, or, at all events, will require little alteration. A hand- 
some cloth or velonrs would be the best for you to buy.—You ask 
about a fur collarette—it is difficult to tell you which fur will wear 
the best ; with the exception of chinchilla, which soils so easily, any 
of the furs bought at a reliable house will give good service.—You can 
use a heavy corded silk or poplin for your sleeves if you do not like 
velvet, but the figured velvets are the smartest of all—by figured, I 
mean the stamped. 


A Reaper.—Velvet and Jace are not monrning, bat you can use 
chiffon, both the plain aud embroidered ; dull jet is also effective, and 
if you wish to wear very light mourning you can wear almost anything 
you choose, provided it is black—that is, for what might be called 
third mourning. 


Jennie.—There are some exceedingly severe styles this season, and 
you can make up your velveteen with a plain skirt if you get one of 
the new shapes, and then have a plain fitted waist with a narrow 
basque in the back. ‘The front will look prettier slightly bloused and 
opened a little way at the throat to show a white or colored vest, and 
the revers must be faced with the same color as the vest. Of course 
there is nothing particularly new about this style, but the tailors are 
recommending it for plain gowns. You can get a fur cape, which will 
Jook well with it, a short one, made round, and shaped and ruffled, or 
you ean have a «mart covert coat of as near a shade to the gown as 
porsible, and that should be very becoming to you with your coloring. 
A smart black velours cape you can wear until qnite late, but you will 
be best pleased with a covert coat. 


Maroarer,—Unieas your aunt left written instructions that yon were 
to have her seal-ekin cape, I do not see how you can very well ask for it, 
as there was doubtless some disposition made of her possessions 
immediately after her death, When you are writing to her hasband, 
if you are still in communication with him, you might introduce the 
subject, bat it seems to me a very delicate matter to touch on.—You 
can make your summer cape look quite smart by trimming it with 
accordion-pleated ruMfes of black silk—two will be sufficient; pnt the 
top one on with a heading, and be sure that the ruffles are full; puta 
full ruche around the neck and tie it at the throat with ribbons and 
long ends.—There are many kinds of creams for the face, all of which 
are good ; the simplest are the best. The objection to cocoa butter is 
that it sometimes has a tendency to make hair grow on the face. Differ- 
ent lotions affect different skins in different ways. Your best plan would 
be to consnlt a physician before yon do anything.—The prettiest way 
for you to make up the baby's slip is to gather it full around the 
shoulders and trim with a double bias raffle edged with Valenciennes 
lace.—To my mind it is a mistake to have photographs taken in any 
faney costume, and these little frocks are becoming, and in every way 
more satisfactory than anything fanciful and so-called picturesque. 


Oup Srusonmen.—Odd waists will certainly be worn next spring 
and summer, for they are now considered an indispensable part of the 
wardrobe. They will be made of silk and wash materials, preferably 
the latter fabrics. Handeome evening gowns are not made with odd 
waists any more, and although there is generally an additional waist 
of silk with every cloth costume, there must needs be one of the same 
material as the skirt. The first spring gowns are always plain ones, 
those made by the tailors. The newest styles are made with the skirt 
that came into fashion this winter, an apron front with the front and 
back breadths attached, or else with narrow front breadth and circular 
sides. The coats, longer than those of last year, are made sinyle- 
breasted, tight-fitting in the back, and with sleeves of medium size. 


A. L.—You live in a flat, of course, if your bath-room is as small as 
that. Make it white, and if you have a tiled dado do not let the 
varnished paper be dark. Carry out the feeling of lightness by hav- 
ing the ground of your paper white. Let it all suggest exactly what 
the bath-room is—a place where a cleansing process can go on with- 
out a mark of the process being left. 

You cannot do this if everything is dingy and black, and your bath- 
room seems gloomy to one who enters, Your disordered towels must 
never be hung carelessly. Everything, in fact, ought to be as fresh 
and as pure as the water always flowing in. 


I. C. T.—You ask me to tell you something about Dr. Elmer Gates 
and those particular experiments which have brought him into public 
notice of late. These experiments, as you say, have excited great at- 
tention among a certain group of thinkers, and made an impression 
not so easy to measure. 

1 wish I were better equipped to make the necessary explanations to 
you, but one must, I fancy, be a scientist as well as a metaphysician 
to do full jnstice to them. I can only tell you some of the things I 
heard him describe in his laboratory, and of one or two things of his 
which I have read lately. 

I am a little uneasy, thongh, about the scientific terms! When 
Southey wrote his Life of Nelson, he was quite as afraid of the nautical 
terms. He confesses that he stole his way among them as carefully as 
a cat picks hers among the cups of a china closet. J, too, must steal 
my way, avoiding the dangers of a careless touch, while still trying to 
clear a passage. Otherwise what could I do with psychurgic, ideation, 
apperceptive consciousness, and the like, to say nothing of the physio- 
logical and biological words he uses. 

Briefly stated, then, I should say that Dr. Gates was a man who, 
understanding those laws of mind to which we have given the name of 
psychology, and uncerstanding as well those of the body to which we 
have given the name of physiology ; he shows not only their relation to 
each other, but also to the universe at large or the cosmos. And his en- 
deavor is to prove all his statements by experiments in his laboratory. 

For instance, we may understand vaguely that certain thoughts and 
emotions affect our mental or our moral constitution. But by experi- 
ments in his laboratory Dr. Gates has shown that they affect the physi- 
cal body as well, even to the point of increasing the number of the 
brain cells in an individual head. 

In this way he shows that the relation between the mind and the 
body, or the emotions and the body, is not a slight one, but that 
structural changes do take place in obedience to mental changes. 

Many persons have believed this, but te give a proof of it so that 
the scientific world, which always demands tangible outward, indis- 
putable demonstration of it, is quite another affair. To show under 
the microscope the physical results of a mental change means present- 
ing the only form of proof which a large body of persons will accept. 

Now one of the famons experiments made by Dr. Gates to prove his 
hypothesis was done in this way: He took a litter of puppies, some 
he left in natural conditions with a farmer, some he placed in dark- 
ness for a year, and others he subjected to certain courses of training. 
Those which he trained he tanght ultimately to distinguish hetween 
some thirty or forty shades of red. At the end of a year all the dogs 
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were killed, and the number of brain cells in the trained dogs able to 
distinguish colors had been multiplied, so that they greatly exceeded 
those of the others. The brain cells of the puppies left in darkness 
were like those of newly-born dogs. 

The result of these experiments he sums up in these words: “The 
experiments teach what is the fancti localization in the brain of 
any mental faculty, and demonstrate that each conscious mental ex- 
perience creates in some part of the brain a definite chemical change 
and structural embodiment of that experience, the refunctioning of 
that structure being essential to the remembering of that experience. 
Tilis led to the beginning of an art of brain-building for the purposes 
of embodying more mind. Inasmuch as mind creates every science 
and art, and constitutes the basis of all effort and all enjoyment or euf- 
fering, it follows that to secure more mind becomes a fundamental 
opportunity and duty; and it follows that the animal organism is 
nothing more than the mechanism for the manifestation of mind, and 
that evolution is a process of mind-embodiment, that embodiment 
being created by the mind’s own activities.” 

He says again that “If mind creates chemical and anatomical 
changes in the cells and tissues of the animal body, it follows that all 
physiological processes of health and disease are psychologic pro- 
cesses, and that the only way to inhibit, accelerate, or change these 
processes, is to resort to methods of properly altering the psychologic 
processes, not merely of the cortex alone, but of each and al) of the 
cells in each and al! of the organs of the animal body.” 

There are many others of his experiments which have been widely 
discussed of late. Thus he has shown that the perspiration of an 
angry person is poi , and p the power to kill. It differs 
from the exhalations of a sad person or of one who is depressed. 

To many persons the results of these experiments have come almost 
like a revelation. But that which is interesting to all of us who are 
concerned with conduct, and with the higher development of man, is 
the fact that the pleasurable and the nobler emotions are all health- 
giving, while the evil emotions are unwholesome and destructive. 

In his address before the Congress of Mothers Dr. Gates showed 
how an understanding of the way in which emotions and thought 
create structural changes in the brain and so aid development, might 
be made of untold service to parents in influencing and controlling the 
character of offspring, and so bettering the race. Dr. Gates lives at 
Chevy Chase, Maryland. 








Hanrgiet.—The paillettes can be procured at almost any store mak- 
ing a specialty of materials for fancy-work. They are spangles, and 
come in every shade. They are fascinating as working materials, al- 
though they require some skill in handling. Most of the very fine 
dresses of the day have pailiettes in some form on them, introduced 
as trimming and decoration. 

If you have been in the habit of observing new departures in fancy- 
work, you must have noticed how extensively these paillettes are used 
in the making of picture-frames, mouchoir-cases, lamp-shades, fans, 
jewel-boxes, and the handred and one dainty appointments of the day. 

In all of these special pieces of work they are combined with em- 
broidery, and sometimes even with little sketches in watercolor. A 
feeling for color must contro! the one who uses them, as they are ap- 
plied as an artist applies his paint to add those touches of brilliancy 
or effectiveness which, when rightly placed, make the real worth or 
quality of the result. To combine inharmonious shades, or to intro- 
duce the paillette in an inappropriate place, spoils the work and gives 
it an appearance of cheapness and vulgarity. 


R. 8. V. P.—A wedding usually takes place in the morning, or rather 
at high noon, nowadays, and the bride's mother and sisters and all the 
other ladies present, except the bride and her attendants, wear hats or 
bonnets at the reception following the ceremony, as well as at the 
church during the wedding service. If you mean by ‘‘ an afternoon 
reception ” that the wedding takes place in the afternoon, the same 
rule applies as to the morning function; all the ladies wear their hats 
to the reception unless, of course, it is a very quiet, family affair, when 
the bride’s mother and sister may do as they please, and remove their 
bonnets at the house if they prefer. 


Brorure-tn-Law.—An invitation to a wedding reception which is 
sent in the names of the bride’s parents to a young man should be ac- 
knowledged by him, if he ie unable to attend the reception, by two of 
his visiting-cards sent in one envelope, which should be addressed to 
both the host and hostess,in time to reach them on the day of the 
function. It is not necessary for him to make any other acknowledge- 
ment of the invitation, or to send any card to the bride and groom. 
Later he must show his respects to the latter by calling. 


A Comprtioaten Casze.—The dilemma you quote admits of a very 
simple solution. You say that A. is invited to a reception given by 
B. with whom she is not acquainted, but enclosed with B.'s card is one 
from C., with whom she is acquainted. Owing to illness in the family 
the invitations are recalled, and now A. is in doubt what to do about 
calling; bat why call at all? Later, if the illness does not result fatal- 
ly, the reception will probably take place, and whether she attends it 
or not A. should make an after-call on B.; but now it is obvious that 
she can do nothing but await developments, although, of course, it 
wonld be courteons for her to leave a card of inquiry about the per- 
son who is ill to express her interest.—It is considered better form 
to address a gentleman on an envelope as “‘ Mr.” than “ Eeq.” I 
would address a boy between the ages of thirteen and sixteen as “ Mr. 
John Smith,” for at this period of his life a youth is apt to be very 
sensitive about his dignity and having proper respect shown him, and 
it certainly does no harm to strain a point and please him; to address 
him as “ Master,” or simply as “John Smith,” would be sure to give 
offense. 


8. E. B.—An almost inflexible rule to observe in answering invita- 
tions is to use the same form and wording as in the invitations, unless 
the invitation is of an unusual form, when, of course, you are obliged 
to use some judgment in answering it. A visiting-card with “from 
four until six” and R. 8. V. P. on it is an unusual form of invitation 
to a tea or reception, but it should be answered in the simplest way, 
not on a visiting-card, but on a small-sized sheet of note-paper worded : 


Miss Mary Smith 
accepts with pleasure 
(or) 
regrets that she is unable to accept 
Miss A’s 
kind invitation for (date) 
from four until eix. 


I do not ageee with you that one need feel “‘ guilty” or shame-faced 
in consulting a book for directions to answer an invitation, any more 
ashamed than one wonld to look in a dictionary for the correct epell- 
ing of a word one is not sure of. Yon will find on the desks of many 
people the little book published by Harper Brothers, entitled, Every- 
body's Writing-desk Book, but for general social needs Mrs. Sherwood's 
Manners and Social Usages is a good reference book. 


“ Conneotiout.”“—When you write asking what a bride should wear 
who is to be married quietly at home at noon, but do not mention any 
of her preferences as to color and style of dress, I am somewhat at sea. 
However, putting aside the conventional wedding-dress of white satin 
with veil, which I will take for granted she does not want, we may 
limit the choice to a short, simple, white dress, or a travelling dress. 
I have seen very lately such a pretty white crépe wedding dress which 
was simply trimmed with white embroidery that I am inclined to sug- 
gest that. It was a short dress, and the bride wore no hat. It goes 
without saying that the ceremony was at her home, and only her near 
relatives and intimate friends invited, but she was well up in les con. 
venances, #0 I know such a dress would be quite correct. On the other 
hand, nothing is in better taste than a travelling dress, so called, with 
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a becoming hat; dark blue broadcloth braided or simply trimmed is 
always good, and with a large black velvet hat is charming. Gray, 
with a velvet jacket of the same color, and perhaps a little turquoise- 
blue introduced into the trimmings, is most fashionable this season, 
with the hat also black. A deep heliotrope is suitable for a dress, 
the jacket trimmed with fur, and a hat to match; indeed the range of 
choice is almost limitless. A good idea for such a costume is to have 
the skirt and jacket made of the same goods, and to have a dressy 
light silk waist; the bride may wear the waist and skirt without the 
jacket to be married in, and later, when she goes off, put on her outer 
garment. 


Svusscutser, ‘‘ Crry.”—Let me answeg your questions in the order in 
which you give them. You want to have in the future a “day” on 
which to receive your friends, and you do not know exactly how to 
“go about it.” The card you enclose will answer to send out to every 
one on your calling list to announce your “day,” but have the address 
also engraved on it so that it reads: 


Mrs. George 8. O—— 
Miss O—— 

Miss Mary O—— 
+ Thursdays (address) 
I take it for granted that your younger daughter mentioned on the 
card is either just “ out" or to come out this winter, as otherwise the 
card would be engraved : 

Mrs. George 8. O—— 
The Misses O—— 


The latter form is also the proper one to use for the cards that you 
and your daughters use in common to return calls after the débutante’s 
first winter, but as you will have the plate for the former kind, you 
may with propriety have the cards you use her first season engraved 
from that. Of course the cards you leave at the calls you make be- 
fore you send out cards with your “day "—and you must pay all you 
owe—will be engraved : 


Mrs. George O—— 
Miss O—— 


or you will leave cards engraved with your name only, and your older 
daughter leave her individual cards. 

After your cards have been sent you must have house, servants, 
daughters, and yourself in readiness to receive visitors from three 
o'clock until seven every Thursday. A servant should be on hand to 
open the door for guests when they come in and go out, and you 
should serve tea with sandwiches, cake, or whatever may be handled 
easily without soiling gloves. A servant should pass a cup of tea on 
a tray, with sugar-bow!l and cream-pitcher and the dish of cake, to 
the callers a few minates after they come into the parlor, and come in 
again to take the empty cup away on the tray.—Your second question 
may be answered positively; a married woman always leaves her hus- 
band's card for the host as well as the hostess when she is making a 
call after having attended an entertainment to which they both were 
invited, even if the host’s name is not mentioned in the invitation. 
If the daughter of the hostess is mentioned in the invitation, a card 
should be left for her also, a married woman leaving one of her hus- 
band’s and one of her own; but if the daughter or any other relative 
or friend of the hostess receives with her or assists, but is not men- 
tioned in the invitation, it is not necessary to leave a card for her 
either when attending the function or in making an after-call. —Third, 
when you ask for my opinion about making calls after having attend- 
ed a reception, I answer as 1 have before, do what the etiquette of the 
place you live in demands, and what obtains among your particular 
circle of friends and acquaintances. In New, York after-calls are 
made when one has attended or been invited to such receptions as a 
débutante’s coming-out function, ove large at home given by a bride, 
or by a hostess to celebrate any especial occasion, or to introduce a 
distinguished person to her friends, etc. But the majority of teas, 
days, and afternoon functions demand no after-call. 


Mrs. P. A. M.—When a bride's at home cards are acknowledged by 
visiting-cards instead of personal calis, and the senders do not call 
later, and have no good reason for not calling, such as being in mourn- 
ing, being ill, or living at too great a distance from the bride to visit 
her, the bride certainly does not-owe them a call. She should send her 
visiting-cards in return for those received, after a proper time has 
elapsed—say a mouth or six weeks—if the senders have not called in 
the mean time, and she has received no explanation. 


Antara.—The author of “‘ The Snow-cap Sisters,” published in our 
iseue of December 25, has purposely left the dress of the characters 
very much to individual taste. The little farce is intended for easy 
production on short notice, and almost any old garret trank will sup- 
ply materials for all the costumes needed. The character Wing Foo 
may wear a gown of any large-flowered cotton stuff, provided that it 
is made somewhat after the Chinese pattern, with flowing sleeves, etc. 
A small Chinese doll, to be bought at any Chinese shop for about 
twenty-five cents, will afford an excellent model of what the dress 
ought to be. A ready-made lady's gown of this kind—such as these 
dolls wear—may be bought for about two dollars, sometimes for less, 
and if a broad folded belt of some soft material is worn around the 
body, high up under the arms, with a large flat bow of the same ma- 
terial plastered close against the back, the effect will be quite Oriental. 
Of course Chinese slippers will be worn on the feet. If “ Anthea” will 
stretch her hair tightly back and braid it in a queue lengthened with 
three bits of tape to make it absurdly long, and if she wil! trace very 
black eye-brows, running up diagonally on her forehead, she will, 
with the dress suggested, appear quite in character. ‘‘ The Snow-cap 
Sisters” is a copyrighted farce, but permission to play it may be easily 
secured by application to the publishers, Messrs. Harper & Brothers. 


Mas. E, P. C.—We are sorry that we cannot break our rules and 
answer you hy mail, but we hope that the information here given will 
get to you in time to falfil its purpose. Below I give a good and reli- 
able receipt for bouillon, but I must warn you that it is difficult for an 
amateur to make it at home successfully, and if it is to be used for an 
afternoon reception, when it should be perfection, 1 should certainly 
advise buying it ready-made from a caterer. This will not be as ex- 
pensive as it may seem, for a little goes a long way; it is served in 
small cups, and 1 should say you need not allow more than one 
quart for thirteen or fourteen people. If there is not a good caterer 
in the place from whom bouillon can be bonght, canned bouillon 
may be used, flavored with salt and pepper and a little sherry, and 
served very hot, and will not cost much more than to make it. Serve 
with the bouillon at the reception small sandwiches made of very 
thinly cut bread and butter, with a small leaf of lettuce epread with a 
little mayonnaise between the slices—only a very little mayonnaise 
should be used, so that it will not ooze out and ruin delicate gloves. 
Besides the sandwiches there should be served afternoon tea biscuits, 
sweet wafers, bonbons, and, of course, tea. Here is the receipt for the 
bouillon: To make three pints, take 3 lbs. of the round of beef, re- 
moving all the fat, and chop it toa mince; put in a saucepan with three 
quarts of cold water, and let it stand an hour before placing on the 
fire; then cover, and let it come slowly to a boil, removing the scum as 
it rixes, Let it simmer slowly for four hours after it has come to a 
boil, and then add 1 onion, one-half carrot, 1 sprig of parsley, 2 stalks 
of celery, 1 bay-leaf, 2 cloves, and 6 pepper-corns all chopped together. 
Let this simmer one hour, and then strain into an earthen bow! and 
allow to cool slowly, When ready to use it remove the grease, season 
with pepper and salt, and then put it into a saucepan with three- 
quarters of a pound of Jean meat chopped fine, and the white of 1 egg. 
Stir until it boils, and let it boil fifteen minutes; then strain thre ha 
fine cloth, and add a little sherry just before serving. 











SKATING 


CURTAIN-BALL 


wo ATERS who have been getting into practice at the 
i rinks since the beginning of the winter have recently 
enjoyed exceptional opportunities for pursuing the sport 
out-of-doors. Not in several years has there been a time 
when so large a number of lakes and ponds in the city 
and its immediate neighborhood have been covered with 
such admirable sheets of ice. When the cold weather 
came it was steady, and the absence of high winds caused 
the water to freeze smoothly and evenly. Van Cortlandt 
Lake, that carnival-ground of all the skaters of New York, 
is covered, as this is written, to a depth of seven inches 
with hard, practically flawless ice. The sheet extends 
from shore to shore, almost without a crack or air-hole. 
Even the extreme western end of the lake, usually a weak 
spot, is as hard as the rest. It is thought that this has 
been caused by the clearing away of the dense growth of 
bushes which in former years partly sheltered this end of 
the lake 

Prospect Park's picturesque chain of three lakes, in 
Brooklyn, has afforded skaters there equal advantages. 
For the first time in years the entire surface was thrown 
open for the first day’s skating. From the skate-house to 
the end of the third, or ‘‘ big,” lake, near the southern 
boundary of the park, the ice extended firm and unbroken. 
Even under the bridges, which have always been danger- 
spots, there were no defects, and the skaters had an abso- 
lutely uninterrupted stretch for over a mile. This de- 
sirable condition of affairs continues at the present writing, 
and judging from the thickness and good quality of the 
ice both in Prospect and Van Cortlandt parks, there is a 
likelihood of its lasting for some time. A snow-storm 
would injure it only temporarily until the ploughs could 
get in their work of clearing and scraping, and a thaw, 
unless very warm and prolonged, would not do irreparable 
damage. Frequently a fine foundation of ice, such as ex- 
ists at present, lasts through nearly an entire season, re- 
quiring only a day or so of cold weather after each thaw 
to put it into skating condition again 
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The throng which the red ball at- 
tracts to the lakes is a picturesque and 
interesting one either by night or by day. 
In the morning hours it is composed 
largely of women, with a modest sprink- 
ling of men lucky enough to have lei- 
sure at that time of day. Besides these 
there are great numbers of little children, 
attended by maids and nurses. These 
youngsters, though small enough, ap- 
parently, to be excused from school 
duties, are many of them notable little 
experts on the steel blades. They learn 


new movements with great rapidity, 
blessed as they are with the fearlessness 
and confidence of childhood. 


Undoubt- 
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APRON FOR GIRL FROM 3 TO 4 
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edly the ice rinks have wrought great 
improvement in the general skating abil- 
ity of the community. Evidences of 
practice and familiarity on the shining 
runners are to be seen in men, women, 
and children. The afternoon crowds at 
the lakes are composed of hosts of red- 
cheeked boys and girls, who have been 
waiting anxiously all day for their re- 
lease from school. 

In the evening men and women pre- 
dominate among the crowds. A few 
children are still to be found, but most 
of them are wisely kept at home at that 
time by their parents. They have plenty 
of opportunities earlier in the day, and 
if there were no reason for their own 
sake, it is really only fair to the older 
people to give them all the room there 
is in the evenings. Characteristic of all 
classes of skaters, young and old, rich 
and poor, is an all-pervading good-hu- 
mor. The merriest shouts and laughter 
are heard on every hand, and when col- 
lisions occur, apologies from both sides 
are always forth-coming. 


A new gymnasium game which has 
achieved great popularity this winter at 
Dr. Savage’s Institute is known as “‘ cur- 
tain-ball.” It is played with a regular 
basket-ball, and possesses much of the 
vigor though not of the scientific points 
of play of the older game. A curtain 
eight feet high, suspended from a wire, 
is stretched across the centre of the gym- 
nasium. The players, divided evenly 
into two sides (there is no limit to the 
number which may take part, except 
that suggested by the size of the room), 
range themselves on the opposite sides 
of this partition. The object of each 
side is to project the ball over the cur- 
tain into the territory of its opponents, a 
point being scored every time it touches 
the ground, in favor of those who threw 
it. It thus becomes the constant endea- 
vor of each division to prevent the ball 
from landing on its own ground, as well 
as to throw it into the court of its op- 
ponents. 

As the curtain renders the movements 
of the players invisible on opposite sides, 
the interest and excitement are kept 
constantly at the highest pitch. Nobody 
knows from which quarter the leather 
sphere may come flying over the parti- 
tion, and consequently, all parts of the 
court must be kept adequately guarded. 
Until they learn by experience the truth 
of this principle, the players are very apt 
to mass together when the ball comes in 
sight, all scrambling at once in its direc- 
tion. Then if itis returned more quick- 
ly than usual, they do not have time to 
separate and scatter about before it flies 
over again, this time in an entirely dif- 
ferent portion of the court. Sometimes 
two balls are used, greatly heightening 
the activity of the game and making 
still more imperative the necessity for 
covering the courts well. Occasionally, 
when there is a large number of play- 
ers, as many as three balls have been 
kept going. Then indeed there is a 
mad scramble, and an accompaniment 
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of calling and laughing, which, together with the violent 
exercise, leave the girls breathless and tingling at the end 
of a few minutes’ play. The umpire for the game stands 
at one end of the curtain, just as he does at the net in 
tennis, from which point a view of both courts is ob- 
tained. He is obliged to keep a sharp lookout, for the 
sets of players, cut off as they are from sight of each 
other, have no means of knowing when the ball strikes 
ground in the opposite court. 
ApeLiA K. Brarverp. 
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4 girls are all agog over an ‘‘advertisement fancy-dress 

ball” they are arranging, which promises to be quite the hit 
of the season! They have given “ up-to-date” parties, ‘‘ poster” 
parties, ‘“‘ roof” parties, ‘‘ back-yard” parties, but never an ad 
vertisement party. Oh, it will be such fun! And some of the 
costumes which are finished are perfectly stunning! The ball 
—for ball they seem to want to call it, as it sounds much more 
worthy of the occasion—comes off on Thursday evening, the 27th 
of January, at the house of one of the girls, where there is a fine 
large room for dancing 

The invitations have just been sent out, requesting all the 
guests to appear dressed in the costume of some well-known ad- 
vertisement. The dresses of both the men and women are ex 
pected to be accurate in every particular, so that the articles they 
represent are easily recognizable. It is to be hoped that great 
care will be taken with the costumes, as prizes are to be offered 
the end of the evening. The prizes are not to be given for the 
best ‘‘turned-out”’ costume, but to the person who is able to 
guess the greatest number of dresses in the room correctly. On 








Fic. 2.—WAIST AND GUIMPE FOR GOWN, FIG. 1. 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


entering, each guest will be given a pencil 
and slip of paper and kindly requested not 
to say to any one what they represent. The 
invitations are out for nine o’clock, and the 
promoters of the scheme are hoping that 
every one will be on time, as there will be a 
lot of guessing to be done before the dancing 
and supper come off. The possibilities of 
such an evening’s entertainment are great. 


At one end of the drawing-room, which 
opens into the ball-room, there will be a small 
platform erected, which will hold about six 
people ata time. At the back will be a lot 
of tall palms and potted azaleas, and over the 
top a sort of canopy, with side curtains of 
bright bunting. It is proposed that as soon 
as all the guests are assembled, they will stand 
up, six at a time—three men and three girls 
—on this sort of impromptu stage for about 
five minutes, to be inspected and pronounced 
upon by the rest of the assemblage. So in 
turn every one will have a chance to guess 
in earnest the advertisements the others rep- 
resent. As they guess they are to put down 
what they think is correct on the slip of pa- 
per they have received on entering the room, 
sign their names, fold them up, and drop into 
a small basket, which will be handed around 
the room by a ‘‘committee on guesses.” 
When these are all carefully examined the 
names of the winners of the six prizes which 
will be offered, will be announced from the 
platform. 


The knitting ‘‘ fad,” spoken of some time 
ago in the Bazar, is again ‘‘ the thing” for 
girls to indulge in who want to be useful. 
They have learned or are learning to knit 
sweaters, caps, and golf stockings. Now 
they are deep in learning how to knit silk 
stockings for evening house-wear in bright 
colors. Some of them are in bayadére stripes 
of dark green and dark blue, with threads of 
red and yellow running through; others are 
in black, with figures of yellow; in fact, they 
can be varied in many ways. The reason, 
and a very good one it is, why the girls are 
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Fie. 3—JACKET OF BLACK VELVET COSTUME, FIG, 2 


making these stockings now themselves is, first, because 
they are very fashionable, particularly to wear with low 
shoes in the house, and, secondly, because they are very 
expensive to buy. They are imported, and cost from four 
to eight dollars a pair, according to weight and quality of 
silk. They are not cheap to knit, as the silk must be of 
the finest, but they can be made for less than what they 
are sold for. If the sensible girls get to work to try and 
make themselves all the pretty things they have had to 
buy, or would like to buy, how much more pocket-money 
they will have at the end of the year. 

There is this to be said in favor of knitting as an occu- 
pation; it is graceful, it is feminine. it rests the nerves by 
its quality of repetition, and it allows one leisure or at 
least opportunity for agreeable talk while one's fingers are 
engaged with needles and silk. A circle or group who 
are employed with their knitting may improve their minds 
at the same time, by listening to reading, if one of their 
number will select an interesting book for the purpose. 
In most families and sets of girls there is one who can 
read aloud agreeably. Epitn LAWRENCE. 


Fie. 2.—BLACK VELVET COSTUME WITH FUR-TRIMMED 
JACKET.—See Fra. 3.) 
For pattern and description see No. XL. on pattern-sheet 
Supplement. 
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IN THE DINING-ROOM. 
Il.—FURNITURE, DRAPERIES, AND 
DECORATIONS. 

4 yp — style of wood chosen for the furni 
ture usually harmonizes with the cabinet 
im of the room rhe finest and handsom 


est wood for a dining-room is San Domingo 
mahogany varm red tint responding 
beautifully to the gleams of gus and fire 
Oak in its natural hue, in antique 

finish, or of the peculiar grain produced by 
quartering 1s at present more frequently se 
cted than any other wood, but it is said 


those in a position to kuow that the fine 
French black - walnut wood, once so very 


widely favored, is slowly but gradually re 


[ mew hat 
" evere in that chosen for sitting or 
bed 1 use, A is meant to lend dignity 
i char the 1 m ; 
Ooze, Suéde, and pebbled leathers sell read 
liv I furnoitul Y er y 80 Loo do tapes 
try extil lepictit AY 9 itlenu landse pes 
md feu hunt enes in the quaint 
desigt f a former ce ry Phe draperies 
ire ma from these materials, of velours, of 
plush, or of velvet, plain or embroidered 
Especially fitting to the tapestried walls 
und chat fa handsome du room was 
a pair of portidéres recently seen, worked 
it in old-fashi ned cross titeh Ww th WwW ) is 
up ‘ vas, now better known as ** Gob 
lin” work One represented a knight, the 
olber a lad the figures three-quarter size 
and full length; in the background a forest, 


and a castle in the distance They were ap 


pliquéd on silken plush of a rich hunter's 
green, and finished with heavy cord. In 
stead of hanging from poles they were sus 


pended from antique spears 

The poles whieh support window draperies 
are often fastened to the wall,about eighteen 
inches below the top of the window 

The open space thus left is then filled in 
with the Japanese or Moorish fret-work, or 
thin, deli slely tinted tussore silk is shirred 
on rods and placed in position. This is done 
to soften the light, while permitting it to 
enter. Or the curtain-pole may be fastened 
to the wall by a single hinged bracket firm 
enough to keep it from sagging. With such 
a fixture curtain and pole may together be 
swung back like a door whenever it may be 
desirable to admit more light or air 


On the walls fine etchings alternate with 
plaques and platters of old china and choice 
specime ns of modern porcelains 

Silver candelabra and old brass candle 
sticks stand upon the mantel-shelf and the 
large pieces of table silver upon the buffet. 


A tall clock fills a corner—one of to-day, 
when its more venerable prototype is not 
amongst the familly helriooms 

Upon every possible restiug-place—on top 





of the bu ind on the china closets, on 
the ledges over doors, and, if wide enough, 
on the ledge of the wainscoting, on brackets, 


aud on the over-mantel—are set the tank 
ards Steins,” and quaint old bread-plates 
of German, Italian, Delft, and Flemish ware 
These ‘‘ Steins,” or mugs with 


i stone beer 
metal lids, have during late years been im 


ported in large quantities.. Many are deco- 
rated with picturesque scenes of feudal times, 
framed with ancient saws and couplets ; oth- 
ers show charming interiors of way-side inns 
or of rollicking ‘‘Studenten Kneipen,” or 
bear portrait heads of artists, statesmen,great 
philosophers, and generals. 

American potteries have begun to produce 
these mugs, and are decorating them with 
distinctively American scenes — principally 
views of the great national games of base- 
ball and football, of golf, and inter-collegiate 
sports. But the genuine “ Stein,” with its 
five satire, its rich humor, its sharp hits at 
times and manners, is to be found onl 
amongst the foreign ones, and the enthusi- 
astic collector, who never buys two alike, 
gathers them wherever he can and as oppor- 
tunity offers 

Sut others than collectors look upon them 
with pleasure ; they buy them because they 
ippreciate their meanings, or because they 
revive fading memories of sleepy German 
villaves and of immaculate Dutch interiors. 


Plants are set in every window, and wher- 
ever else they will thrive; shaded lamps light 
up gloomy corners, and a polished fender 
wd andirons glitter at the open fireplace. 

Heirlooms of silver, pewter, or china, what- 
ever their original purpose, make appropri 
ite ornaments for a modern dining-room. | 
An old copper pot, for example, or a boiler, 
burnished until its sides reflect like a mirror, 
mukes a charming fernery or jardiniére ; if | 
large enough, it is placed upon the hearth 
and used as a receptacle for wood or cannel- 
coal. Old silver or pewter mugs and gob- 
lets hold the tiny finger-pots of fern or deli- 
cate foliage that the florists sell for a dime 
each. Set here and there—on the buffet, on 
the tea table, or on the dining-table—they 
add a charming effect. 

A heavy cover of velours, tapestry, or 
plush, similar to the general upholstery of 
the room, protects the polished top of the | 
dining - table Those who prefer to enjoy | 
the beauty of a handsome table,and are just- | 
ly proud of its immaculate lustre, allow no 





| covering save the tiny lace-edged square of 





| next afternoon. 


embroidered or drawn linen that is placed 
beneath the flower-bowl or the fernery occu- 
pying the centre. 

IsabeL R. WALLACH. | 


Apvict to Morners.—Mrs. W InsLOwW’s SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhea. 
—{ Adv.] 





FLORIDA, AIKEN, AND AUGUSTA. 

AMONG the most popular resorts of the South are 
Aiken, S. C., and Augusta, Ga. Each has beautiful 
sls, golf-links, and all of the accessories for in-door 
out-door winter enjoyments. The climate at these 
places is unequalled in its evenness and the total ab 
ence of chilling winds and dampness. The direct 
route is via the SouTHeRN Rait_way, which operates 
through cars and two trains daily, leaving New York at 
12.00 midnight and 4.20 P.M. he appointments of 
these trains aresuperb. An additional train, the“ New 
York and Florida Limited,” the handsomest train in 
the world, goes into service January 17th, leaving New 
York 12.00 P.M., and reaching St. Augustine 2.20 
This train is operated solid between 
New York and St. Augustine, composed of Dining, 
Sleeping, Observation, and Compartment Cars; also 


| 
| 
| 






carries through cars to Augusta for the accommo 


dation of Aiken and Augusta travel. Rates and 
information may be had of A. S. Thweatt, Eastern 
Passenger Agent, 271 Broadway, N. Y.—{Ad?v.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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Ladies If you purpose buying a ‘* Cravenette’’ 
? garment, and wish to get a genuine 


Note « 
the 





“lam pot afraid of the rain. 


My clogk Is a * Cravenette; ° 
waten rolls right off."’ 


made is stamped ‘* Cravenette.’”’ 
made garments have on the inside of the collar a silk label 
with word *‘ @ravenette’’ woven in. 





It sheds rain. 


Beware of all garments offered as “ Cravenette’’ not hav- 
=" ing the stamp on the cloth. They are not genuine. 





one, see that the cloth from which it is 
In addition, many ready- 


” qualities 


Has no rubber. No odor. 


Does not overheat. 
Is light-weight, stylish, durable, porous to air, hygienic. 


For Sale at leading Dry-Goods Houses. 
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leading druggists and department stores now sell 


: VIOLETTE DE LA REINE 


it, or send 12 cents in stamps for a small sample to 


GEO. BORGFELDT & CO., Wholesale Agents, 22-24 Washington Place, New York City. 








WHERE WILL 
THIS WINTER? 


The Luxurious 


YOU GO 


Via Chicago & Alton KR. R.—St. Louis, Lron 


For full inform 


LEIGHNER’ 






Made by L.. Leichner, Beriia. 


WHY NOT TRY 


**SUNSET LIMITED” 


Now runs SEMI-WEEKLY between CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, and SAN FRANCISCO, 
Mt. & Southern KH. R.—Texas & Pacific R. R., 
and Southern Pacific RK. R. 

ition, free illustrated pamphlets, maps and time-tables, also lowest rates, sleeping-car tickets, 
and baggage checked, apply te 349 Broadway, 261 Broadway, or 391 Broadway, N. Y. City. 


THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE 
FETT-POWDER «0 
ERMINE-POWDER 


These Powders are adhesive yet invisible, imparting to the face 
a rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. 


WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 


CALIFORNIA 
OR MEXICO? 







Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 





HARPER’S BAZAR 





WHAT SHALL THE 


“TT was a very unfortunate suggestion 
that there needed to be books written | 
for children. My impression is,” said Charles | 
Dudley Waruer, in the ‘‘ Editor’s Study ” of 
a recent issue of Harper's MaGazine, 
‘that, taken altogether, they have done 
more harm than good. It is not treating the 
little ones fairly. No doubt they need guid- 
ance in the wilderness of books of this world, 
and to have many things explained before 
they can comprehend and enjoy them, but 
they enjoy the same things in substance that 
we do—not everything, but many things of 
primal importance. And the enjoyment of 
these few good things they can comprehend 
is the gate to the enjoyment of all good lit 
erature. The gate is not the ‘ Little Twad- 
die’ books. They recognize a genuine thing 
almost as soon as we do. Mark with what 
eagerness they heard and read the stories 
of ‘Uncle Remus’ and Kipling’s ‘Jungle | 
Books,’ turning their backs upon the ficti- 
tious twaddle of little Joe and little Lucy 
and the impossible goody-goody children of 
recent years |” 
What Mr. Warner preaches he practices. 


Vout, XXX1., No. kh. 


CHILDREN READ? 


One of the chief objects sought in the prep- 
aration of the great Library of the World's 
Best Literature, which bears Mr. Warner's 


| pame, has been to bring together these writ- 
| ings which are suitable for the young, but 


which will “stretch and stimulate their little 
minds ”—as stout old Dr. Johnson iusisted 
such books should. 

The Library is a vast storehouse of the 
most varied and interesting reading—the 
finest products of the world’s greatest minds; 
and it follows from this that as a means of 
inculcating a taste for the real treasures of 
literature it is of incalculable value 

Our readers should bear in mind that when 
these three volumes come from the press the 
Warner Library will be completed, and the 
special introductory price which has been 


| extended to club members during publica 
| tion will be a thing of the past. 


We advise 
all who are interested in good literature 
to write now to Harper's Weekly Club, 
93 Fifth Ave., New York, for full particu 
lars of the exceptional club arrangement 
which ceases with the completion of the 
Library. 
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sumer at wholesale 






in your own house, 


Sold on tnstaimen 
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“ factory 
which we sell direct to the con. 


ing the profits of the dealer and the com 
missions of the agents. NO money required 
until instrument has been thoroughly 

Shipped on 8 day 
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Macbeth lamp-chimneys — 
more light and don’t break. 
Can’t you get ’em? 
What's your dealer say 
about ’em ? 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 
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SPRING, 1808. 
Plaid and Check Zephyrs 


FRERES KOECHLIN’S 














Africaine. 

































HARPER’S BAZAR 
CUT TISSUE-PAPER PATTERNS  ; 


Cut patterns of the fashion plates numbered and so designated in Har- 3 
per's Bazar will be furnished upon application, at the uniform price of 


NEW YORK. 





| 


Cotton Wash Fabrics. 


of the celebrated manufacture of David & John Anderson 
French Piqué, White and Colored. 


Figured and Striped Swiss. 


Printed Satin Stripe Organdie and 


: Droadway A 19th ot. 
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u matiled ke. 
thing entirely new, tells all about 
itry, how to be a winner, how to MAKE | 
mower. Contains beautiful lithograp 
te of fowls in their natural colors. Send 
5 cts. for 
postage. 
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BATHS +ANIDROSIS SANITARIUM 


Skowhegan, Maine, will mail you the true guide to 
health and lucrative, humane practice. 
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LATEST NOVELTIES SPECIALLY RECOMMENDED : 


ROYAL GILLET (carnation) — GRANDE DUCHESSE, FONKIA af JAPA 


L.. LHGRAND (07/24-PERFUMERY). 11, Place de la Madeleine, PARIS 
Sk, a 


CZAR \ 


CONCENTRATE! 


PERFUMES 226, 227, 228, 229 South St. 
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By LEW. WALLACE 


The Wooing of Malkatoon: Commodus 


Illustrated by F. V. Du Monp and J. R. WEGUELIN. Cloth, 
Ornamental, Deckel Edges and Gilt Top, $2 50. 


Two Poems. 


Immeasurably superior to any previous work that the author has done.—Frook/vn 
Times. 

The movement is flowing, the style large and sonorous, and the imagery striking 
and happy.— 7%e Book Buyer, N. Y. 


Ben-Hur: A Tale of the Christ 


Garfield Edition. 8vo, Silk Binding, Uncut Edges and Gilt 
Tops, $7 00; Three-quarter Calf, $12 00; Three-quarter Levant, $14 00. 
(Jn a Box.) 16mo, Cloth, $1 50; 
Half Leather, $2 00; Three-quarter Leather, $2 50; Three-quarter Calf, 
$3 00; Full Leather, $3 50; Three-quarter Crushed Levant, $4 00. Edi- 
tion in German, 16mo, Cloth, $1 50. 


Two Volumes. 


POPULAR EDITION in one volume. 


Anything so startling, new, and distinctive as the leading features of this romance 
does not often appear in works of fiction.—M. Y. Zimes. 


The Prince of India 


Or, Why Constantinople Fell. 
$2 50; 


Two Volumes. 16mo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Half Leather, $4 00; Three-quarter Leather, $5 00; Three- 


quarter Calf, $6 00; Three-quarter Crushed Levant, $8 00. (/n a Box.) | 
A most remarkable, a most absorbingly interesting, a superbly picturesque book.— | 


Independent, N. Y. 


The Boyhood of Christ. 


14 Full-page Engravings on Plate Paper. 4to, Full Leather, $3 50. 
Edges. (/n a Box) 
This work is a gem of literature. . . . The illustrations are numerous, and drawn 
from the choicest productions of human art.—Christian Intelligencer, N. Y. 
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A Novel. 


fessions are sacred in your eyes. 
does not satisfy, we may quarrel with the plot, but this incomparable quality always 
remains a powerful factor in his writing. 
and not to be compared with any other works of fiction. 
mark an unprecedented departure in the field of romance.—Chicago Evening Post. 


Illustrated by the Author. 


About 100 IIlustrations. 


By GEORGE DU MAURIER 


Illustrated by the Author. Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75; 
Three-quarter Calf, $3 50; Three-quarter Crushed Levant, $4 50. A Glos- 
sary of the French and Latin expressions in the story is included. 

Touches here and there reveal inmost heart secrets, intended for you, and these con- 

Whatever this author tells, no matter if the story itself 





‘The Martian” and ‘‘ Trilby” are unique, 
‘They are a new growth, and 


PETER IBBETSON 


With an introduction by his Cousin, Lady ***** (“ Madge Plunket”). Edited 


and Illustrated by GEORGE DU MAURIER. 
$1 50; Three-quarter Calf, $3 25; 


A most remarkable romance. 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, 
Three-quarter Levant, $4 25. 


The story involves many strange and tragicai incidents 


connected with the phenomena of dream-life, and is one of absorbing interest, not only to 
novel-readers in general, but to students of mental philosophy and all lovers of higher- 
class fiction, : 
Tribune. 


The illustrations add another attractive feature to this unique work.—J/., Y. 


TRILBY 


Post 8vo, Cloth, Ornamental, $1 75 ; Three-quarter 
Calf, $3 50; Three-quarter Crushed Levant, $4 50. 

It isa charming story, told with exquisite grace and tenderness.—J. Y. Tribune. 

‘‘ Trilby” is the best fiction of the older school that the public has been permitted 


to enjoy for a long while.—N. Y. Evening Post. 


A LEGEND OF 


Pictures and Verses. 


CAMELOT 
Oblong 4to, Cloth, Ornamental, Full Gilt, $5 00. 


Certainly nothing could be more exquisite fooling.-—/nterior, Chicago. 
At once a delight and a revelation. —N. Y. Commercial Advertiser. 


ENGLISH SOCIETY 


With an Introduction by W. D. HOWELLS. 


Oblong 
4to, Cloth, Ornamental, $2 50. 





THE MARTIAN, TRILBY, and PETER IBBETSON 


| (Jn a Box) Cloth, $4 50; Three-quarter Calf, $9 50; Three-quarter Crushed Levant, $12 00. 


New York and London: HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Publishers 
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. All Patterns Medium Size—36 bust. In each case the money should accompany the order. : 4 RUS FAIFOOUT, PARID 
é z - ¢ 2 : i @ Reminds its numerous American 
In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the following form is suggested. 3  { Lady-Customers who honour this 
oe : ¢ Seg : oe ; firm with their orders that they will 
| This will avoid error and facilitate the forwarding of the pattern. 3 ¢ always find there the most splendid 
Ss 2  @ assortment of the very latest no- 
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It’s in the fluting. Try them ! ®* ¥ 
ple pair mailed for asc 
ALPHA PATENT FAMILY SYRINGE. 
PARKER, STEARNS & SuTTON, Established 1879. 


Our price-list, mailed free, describes the 


New York. 


SEND for Prize Needlework. Series No. 6. 
BarBour Bros, Co., 218 Church St., New York. 


Sold in all cities 
and large towns. HAY & TODD MFG. CO., Ypsilanti, Mich. 
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rHAT MOST AGREEABLE MAN. 
Hix wae a most agreeable man; 

If anybody had a plan, 

He'd say, “Tl help you all I can.” 
He'd promise this, he'd promise that, 


Nor wae he talking through hie hat; 
He really meant it, plain and flat 
No matter what a fellow's scheme, 
Thies most agreeable man would seem 
To think it just créme de la cream 

No person seemed to be afraid, 

The high or low, the gay or staid, 


y on the 
ind wet he never did a thing 
The people wondered that he could 
Find time for so mach that was good 
they never understood 

But since he undertook so much 
Became a sort of human crutch— 

All marvelled at hie wondrous touch. 
And when he came to die, his plan 


Ilad worked as only beet schemes can, 
Iiis neighbors mourned ‘a useful man.” 





arp hbhell: Phalies 
7 A\as \ fs 


DID HE? 
Harvey. “ GeonGk SAID HE KISSED You, 
Flora (ambiquously). “ Nort muon,” 





Dip us?” 


THE STRANGE 


NOT SO GREEN. 


A few years ago an Irishman, fresh from the “ ould 
sod,” secnred a position as porter, messenger, and 
man-of-all-work In a New York store. It happened 
to be the last day of the month, and the merchant was 
making out his statements, 

“Here, Pat,” he said at noon, “go ont and. post 
these bills. Where? Oh yes; I forgot that you were 
etill a little green. There's a mail-box on the tele- 
graph pole at the corner. Post the bille there.” 

Pat soon retarned and laid the bills on the merchant's 
desk 

“Oi may be a little grane yet, sor,” he said, with a 
cunning leer, “ bat, be the sivin slapers, oi'm not post- 
in’ thim bills wid a big Oirish perliceman watchin’ the 
box.” 

“Not posting them? Why not? What about the 
policeman 7?” asked the astonished merchant 

“ Thot's all right, but yez ‘ll not be fvolin’ me if oi 
am grane,” Pat replied. with the same cunning leer. 
“Share, didn’t oi see the sign on the pole over the 
box—* Post no bills under pinalty av the law'?” 

commute 

During that interesting period when the “ new- 
woman ™ craze first swept over the country, and women 
lawyers, doctors, ministers, orators, 
real-estate agents, school trustees, 

the sensations he 


etc., etc., were oft 
hour, the “new " was a 
m iscnased topic in 

er's Podanqne Vil- 


lage. Among the regular “sitters” 
who were slowly but surely wearing 
smooth the counter near the stove, 
“ Doc” Simmons was the only one 
to remain silent. This was all the 
more surprising becanse of the 
well-known fact that “ Doc's” wife 
was six feet tall, and the undisputed 
ruler of the Simmons establish- 
ment. 

One day, after Tod Williams, Will 
Brown, “ Sandy ” Jones, and Adon- 
iram Brooks had deplored the com- 
ing of the “new woman” for an 
hour, Tod turned to “ Doc” in sur- 
prise and slapped him familiarly on 
the knee. 

* Bat, ‘ Doc,"” he said, “ we ‘ain't 
heard anything from you on the 
enbject. What do you think of this 
yere new-woman business?” 

*“ Waal, boys,” the silent Simmons 
at last remarked, reflectively, “ I'll 

~tell ye. This yere new-woman 
business ain't worryin’ me much. 
The new woman is bad ‘naff, boys ; 
bat, boys,” he added, sorrowfally, 
“the old woman's wues—the old 
woman's woes I" 


—_———_ 


** Well, people are queer.” 

It was wr. Doage Fenders, of No. 
2010 Perambulator Avenue, Flat- 
bash, Borongh of Brooklyn, Great- 
er New York, New York, U. 8. A., 
who was speaking. 

“As is well known, the Borongh 

of Brooklyn, which contributes 
about 1,000,000 of Greater New 
York's 3,500,000 inhabitants, is 
crisscrossed with trolley lines. 
The first thing I get into in the 
morning is a trolley-car, and I ride 
forty minutes with a fat man stand- 
ing on one of my feet and a slim 
man stepping on the other at two- 
minute intervals. The last thing I 
get ont of at night is also a trolley- 
car, and I have had therein another 
forty minates of trolley torture. 
_ “When I was at my old home 
in Bingtown last summer, father 
said he was poing to.give me a 
grand treat. I asked him what the 
treat waa. 

“*Never mind ; ‘it’s something 
great, Dodge,’ he cried, enthusiasti- 
cally. *Come on, my boy, come on ; 
it "ll be great !’ 

*** But what is it, paw 7" I insisted. 

“* Ivsgreat, my bey; ont 0’ sight,’ 
he cried, grasping me by the arm. 
*Come on, an’ I'll give ye a jiminy 
crackin’ long ride, way up to Bee- 
swinger’s Corners, on the new trol- 
ley-car line!” 

—— ———— 


“These Greater New York peo- 
ple are tickled to death with their 
new city,” observed Romulus to 
Remne. 

* Yes,” anid Remus, “ But they'll 
get tired of it, Romulans, before long 
I'll bet you ten to one they'll all be 
down here in a hundred years.” 


—_——___ 


“LT never have any Inck like Mrs. 
Fosdick,” said Mre, Gazzam. 

“What Inck has she met with?” 
asked Mr. Gazzam. 


— 


“Her husband took ont one of 
those policies which pe him $100 
a week when he is aid up from 


accident, and then he got his leg 
broke, aud Mrs, Fosdick is geting 
all the pretty clothes she wants,” 


STORY OF AN EGG, 


THE OPEN-LETTER BOX. 
Coxpucrep ny Anne Wargineton Werurrvr. 


Mrs. Major B. of Cincinnati, writes that her cook, 
weighing two hundred and fifty pounds, has lately ac- 
quired a habit of taking every other day off, and wishes 
to know what she shall do, adding that she ia afraid 
to discharge the girl, since she herself weighs but one 
hundred and twenty, and has never studied boxing, 
This is one of the most dificult of domestic problema, 
but the Hojack School of Domestic Science,to the 
faculty of which the matter was referred, recommends 
that Mrs. B.'s wisest course would be either to give the 
woman a ten-years’ vacation without pay, or else em- 
ploy a successor weighing two hundred and seventy- 
five pounds, and let them decide which ove is to re- 
main. I asenme, of course, that Mister.Major BD, is a 
coward who does not dare take a hand himeelf. 

Mra. J. of Newport, in a charming note, states that 
she finds some difficulty in winter in retaining her 
servants, even thongh she pays her laundrees $68 a 
month, ber parlor. $78, and the cook $3800 per 
annum. seems to be that in winter the 
social gayeties of Newport are not what they are in 
summer, and the girls suffer for lack of diversion. It 
would seem to be a sufficient answer that to a properly 
constitated person the gayeties of Newport in sum- 
mer should suffice to last through a period of hiberna- 
tion. If this does not suffice, however, Mrs. J. is in- 
ving readings in 
is not glued hod 


wintere, can 
maintained for $15,000 throughout one winter's season. 
A course of lectures on astronomy can be had for $600 ; 
in fact, if persons suffer discomtort directly or indi- 
rectly for lack of diversion an entertainment-fund of 
a moderate amonnt will provide a remedy. The only 
other solation would seem to lie in the system of pay- 
ing reasonable wages. A good parior-maid can be got 
for leas than $73, and unless one hae a bad appetite, 
which needs coaxing, a cook commanding $1200 per 
annum is really better than a chef costing $3800. 
Thomas .L.. Q, writes: “I am the father of the 
brightest-boy-on earth. He is obedient in all respects 
save one. ~I-cannot force him to exercise, because he 
insists upon reading. Reading with him is a passion ; 
but, I am glad to say, he reads only what I recom- 
mend. Il want him to go out-of-doors, however. He is 
degenerating intoa fig physically.” Mr. Q. is evident- 
ly a person of no inventive genius. If he wighes his 
boy to go ont-of-doors, and if he says truly when he 
writes that the boy reads what he recommends 
obediently, Jet him recommend Schopenhaner and 
Carlyle, and the speeches of our Senators in Congress 
as set down in the Congressional Record. This course 
will do one of two things: drive the boy ont into the 
open, or pnt him to sleep at snch’an hour that in sleep 
he will recover whatever mental energy he may have 
lost through his reading during the day. If Mr. Q. 


does not care for this scheme, let hint take comfort 
from the thonght that, a= he has suid, his boy is the 
brightest boy on earth. If this be true, the young man 
will be able to settle the problem for himeeif. 

Mrs. Hawtree de Vere, of Boston, complains that 
**Mannal Training having been introduced into the 
Boston public schools,” her son is likely to become a 
“vulgar carpenter.” I know nothing abont the Bos- 
ton schools, but I should be very sorry to believe that 
they turned ont “valgar carpenters.” If they turned 
ont plain carpenters it would not be so bad, but ** val- 
gar carpenters” are awful. No boy should be brought 
up in school or elsewhere to be a vulgar anything. He 
may stndy arithmetic in school, and so become a 


mathematician. He may study Engtieh, and become a 
literary person. He may stndy Geography, and be 
elected to the Geographical Society ; but in all these 


cases, as in carpentry, he showld not be valgar. I 
hardly know what to recommend in this particular 
instance. If the boy's carpentry cannot be parsued 
in a refined manner, he might better be instructed in 
the Aryan tongues at once. One can be vulgar in the 
Aryan languages without giving offence, because so 
few people are acquainted with the idiom of the 
Aryans. I can almost imagive a person making use 
of profane terms in the Aryan tongne which refined 
people who know only American might set down as 
merely learned. But vulgority in any language is to 
he deprecated. I can only advise Mrs. Hawtree de 
Vere to look after the boy's refinements, such as he re- 
ceives at home, and let hie carpentry be looked after 
by those at school. In this connection I may say that 
in many years of experience with * hammer and nails 
men,”as my nephew calls them, I have never met a 
“vulgar carpenter.” I should be very sorry to hear 
that young Marmaduke Hawtree de Vere was the 

ioneer in vulgarity among carpenters, though I might 
foogive him if he could manage a «crew ae well as 
some carpenters I have known who have lacked the 
advantages of any public-school instruction whatee- 
ever,and to whom vulgarity was not the essential of 
success, since they have never, in so far as I am aware, 
practised it. 

——_~»>—-- 


Mra. K—— had engaged a robust, middle-aged 
colored woman to do some honse-cleaning. During 
the progress of the work Mrs. K—— said, 

“A colored man came along here one day last week 
and wanted work, and | let him wash some windows, 
bat he did not do the work at ali well.” 

* What fo’ lookin’ man was he ?" asked the helper. 

“Well, he was a big strong fellow, and he had but 
one eye. He said that his name was White. He did 
very poor work.” 

“I specs he did, lady. 
town.” 

“Oh, then you know him?" 

* Know him? Why, lady, I's mah’ied to im!” 


He's de wus no-'count in dis 


», 





NANSEN AND HIS COMPANIONS ATTACKED BY POLAR BEARS. 











